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Did you get your share of 
this valuable increase? 


Thanks to splendid cooperation of the 
gas industry, the past year has seen 
thousands more Gas Refrigerators in- 
stalled on the lines throughout the 
country. This has meant an important 
permanent addition to the national 
load—greater, in fact, than the com- 
bined yearly consumption of 4 cities 
the size of Savannah. Yet this load 
increase—valuable as it is of itself—is 
but part of the real importance of gas 
refrigeration to the gas industry and 
to every individual company. 


For, today, in the trying and uncer- 
tain times through which We are pass- 
ing, one thing of vital consequence to 
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every utility in the country is the good 
will of its customers. To maintain and 
augment this, means keeping the 
public sold on the service which it 
receives. The opportunities which gas 
refrigeration affords to publicize the 
greater usefulness and dependability of 
gas ... to publicize, too, the modernity 
of gas as fuel ... have been appreciated 
by officials of the great majority of the 
leading gas properties. 


To these companies—as well as to 
all other companies—the manufac- 
turers of Electrolux offer fullest co- 
operation in the active promotion of 
gas refrigeration in their territories. 
For merchandising and sales help, get 
in touch at once with Electrolux Re- 
frigerator Sales, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
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DELEGATES AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


WELCOME 





Pga- 


SPECIAL RATES AMERICAN & EUROPEAN PLAN 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Single Room with Bath (1 person) $3 to $5 
Double Room with Bath (2 persons) $6 to $9 


AMERICAN PLAN (With Meals) 
$3.00 per person per day additional 


A-la-Carte Menu in European Dining Room & Grill 


“Just 5 Short Blocks on the Boardwalk from 
Municipal Auditorium” 


HOTEL CHELSEA 
ATLANTIC Chee 


Under personal direction of 


JOEL HILLMAN J. C. MYERS JULIAN A. HILLMAN 
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P in Wyoming, an 8-in. gas 


line was Lindewelded in 
weather well below freezing. A 
Linde Service man helped train 
the welders in the latest Linde- 
welding technique, further reduc- 
ing time per weld by 15 per cent. 
In sunny California, 40 miles 
of 26-in. pipe was Lindewelded. 
Through broiling heat Linde Ser- 
vice Operators followed. every 


phase of the work to high speed > 
records with each welder making 
over 20 welds per day. 

Winter or summer, Lindeweld- 
ed pipe lines continue to lead. 
Lindewelding speed—doubling or 
tripling the daily production of 
sound welded joints—helps offset 
weather delays or obstacles which 
cannot be avoided. The wide ex- 
perience of Linde Service men in 
planning pipe line welding op- 
erations helps with short-cuts to 
overcome right-of-way difficulties 
due to hilly or swampy ground, or 
to creek, bayou or river crossings. 
Linde Process Service is your 
means of having pipe lines con- 


structed under any conditions 


THE LINDE AIR. PRODUCTS COMPANY 


126 Producing Plants 





Unit of Union Carbide and Carhon Corporation 


las - 859 Warehouse Stocks 


IN CANADA, DOMINION OXYGEN CO., LTD., TORONTO 





LINDE OXYGEN - PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE - OXWELD APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES - UNION CARBIDE 








“with speed, dependability and 


profit. 


Linde Process Service is sup- 


“plied without charge to Linde 


customers. The features and sav- 
ings it affords explain why so 
many pipe line companies buy 
Everything for Pibe Line Weld- 
ing from Linde. 

Information on the latest de- 
velopments in Lindewelding is 
yours for the asking. The nearest 
Linde Sales Office has data and 
figures to show how Lindewelding 
has been profitably used on pipe 
lines in your own vicinity. Call, 
write or telephone and this help- 
ful information will be furnished 
you without obligation. 
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A WORTHY PRODUCT INHERITS 
2 A WORTHY TRADITION 





This creed, for many years a standard in the automotive field, 
now acquires significance for the entire gas industry. 


For after a thorough investigation which produced an im- 
pressive demonstration of its merits, the Kompak Automatic 
Gas Water Heater, together with the famous Kompak 
organization, has been acquired by the United American 
Bosch Corporation. 


Already the exceptional resources of American-Bosch ... in 
engineering ...in research ...and in manufacturing... 
are being exercised, to continue the strides which Kompak 
has already made in the water heating industry. 


If you are confronted with any water heating problems, our 
competent staff of engineers is at your service. 


AMERICAN - BOSCH 


MP. 





GAS APPLIANCE DIVISION | 
UNITED AMERICAN BOSCH CORPORATION 


@ SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS \ 


New York Chicago Boston Pittsburgh 


Listen In: American-Bosch Radio Explorers Club every Sunday afternoon, WjZ-NBC. 
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GOOD NEWS was the unwritten caption above 
the recent release from FHA headquarters in Wash- 
ington . . . meaning, the one which read: "’. . . any 
equipment that is connected with gas piping may be 
included in loans insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration.” 


A few months ago we had been led to believe 
that this ruling was a part of the original plan. And, 
sensing that here was a grand opportunity for sales 
exploitation on the part of the entire Industry, we 
urged, in our August issue, that all gas companies 
cooperate to the fullest extent with the govern- 
ment’s modernization program. 


Then, the second week in August, coincident with 
the opening of the New York Regional Director's 
office, we were greatly surprised upon learning 
that only equipment and appliances, which became 
an integral part of the house, could be included as 
basis for loans . . . That word, integral, of course 
precluded all types of appliances such as ranges, re- 
frigerators and heaters. 


We first voiced our objection to this absurd dis- 
crimination in a letter to the FHA .. . Advising 
manufacturers and gas companies of the situation, 
we urged them to protest too. . . And, judging by 
the mail, they did... LONG and LOUD... 


In the meantime, W. C. Berghorn of AGA, be- 
seiged with wires, telephone calls and letters, was 
busy on the job, endeavoring to get a satisfactory 
official answer from Washington regarding the status 
of ALL gas appliances in reference to loans . . . The 
rest is ancient history. The quote in the opening 
paragraph is from the letter Mr. Berghorn received 
on September 7th . . . for which, three good old- 
fashioned HURRAYS .. . 


+f 


THE NEXT STEP is to see just how many manu- 
facturers and gas companies take advantage of this 
favorable ruling. We hope to be able to relay a lot 
of such activity in our November issue. At the 
moment, we just received a folder entitled. “What 
You Can Do With Your Home Repair Loan,’’ pre- 
pared by Brooklyn Borough Gas Company .. . It’s 
a timely and well-conceived piece of mailing matter 
. . . Let’s hear what YOU are doing to capitalize 


upon this opportunity. 


————_——_ 


——+#-— + 
IN THIS ISSUE you will find news of next 
month’s AGA Convention.in Atlantic City ... It 


looks great on paper; and everybody we know is 
looking forward to a big week at the Nation's Play- 
ground. 


We are all aware that an array of improvements 
have invaded the manufacture of all gas appliances 
and equipment during the past three years. 


The displays of Domestic Appliances without a 
doubt will generate a great feeling of pride in our 
Industry . . . And, in our enthusiasm for them, let's 
not overlook the exhibits of modern Plant and D‘s- 
tribution Equipment. 


We all know that gas production must precede 
utilization. Hence, it is obvious that plant generat- 
ing and distribution equipment should be in good 
condition before any new load-building campaigns 
are attempted . . . Surely inadequate service is the 
— pitfall to avoid in promoting any gas selling 
plan. 


Due to very low demand lately for new installa- 
tions, many innovations in the construction of heavy 
equipment have received but passing notice. The 
Atiantic City Show will present facts on the prac- 
tical application of these new improvements and 
economies resulting from their use. 


——+* -—— -———— 


A PREVUE OF the plans for the Convention con- 
vinces us that those responsible for arrangements 
have done a fine job in building a general program 
of diversified interest .. . Meetings have been sched- 
uled so that plenty of time will be available in 
which to see and study the booth attractions .. . 
Also, a fine balance has been maintained between 
educational and entertainment features. 

As a parting shot, here’s a suggestion: Let’s go 
to the Convention with the thought that we're just 
holders designed to store up therms of the enthu- 
siasm we'll feel so keenly while there. Then we can 
come back home with the knowledge of the most 
up-to-date equipment for the plant, and a fund of 
useful information for appliance sales. 


——_#—— a 


HERE’S AN ITEM pregnant with red corpuscles 
for grey matter: In New York City’s first city wide 
real property inventory, consisting of a canvass of 
each home in the five boroughs, the Housing Au- 
thority enumerators submitted reports showing that 
nine out of every ten Manhattan apartments with 
MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION were tenanted. 
More specifically, 90.5 per cent of the total 158,753 
dwellings with mechanical refrigeration were rented. 
This figure contrasts sharply with a general occu-. 
pancy ratio of 82.3 per cent for all family quarters. | 
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ADVANTAGES 


1. Minimized corrosion—particularly 
pitting. 2. Better base for galvanizing or 
other protective coatings. 3. Full delivery 
capacity—less friction loss. 4. No dam- 
age to valve seats; no clogging of small 
orifices. 5. Greater strength at the weld 
—due to the extra rolling in the process. 


All National Galvanized Pipe is given a special chromate treatment to resist discol- 
ovation and the formation of white rust. This patented process preserves that smooth 
glistening surface or metallic lustre which is characteristic of good galvanizing. 


NATIONAL SCALE FREE PIPE 


HERES ONE SURE WAY 
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GAS COMPANIES CAN 


Save Money | 


Standardize on NATIONAL Scale Free Pipe for service lines! 
This will eliminate frequent interruptions on account of re- 
pairs and replacements, due to clogged orifices, or to 
pitting. The clean, smooth surfaces of this pipe have no scale 
to break off and start these troubles because the NATIONAL 
Scale Free Process (applied to butt-weld sizes 44 to 3-inch) 
eliminates the scale. This process was developed by National 
Tube Company and has made NATIONAL the outstanding 
pipe value for gas service. Read the 5 outstanding advantages 
listed to the left; they sum up the reasons why this pipe 
gives assurance of longer life, better service, and greater econ- 
omy. For your next requirements be economical—play safe 
at che start—insist on NATIONAL—The Original Scale Free Pipe. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pictsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United US 


SPELLER/ZE 
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Gas Uses in Cylindrical 
Roller Bearing Factory 


By 


RALPH MANIER 


Industrial Heat Engineer, 
The Syracuse Lighting Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘THE Railway Roller Bearing Co. 

was probably the first American 
manufacturer of roller bearings to 
specialize on railway and heavy in- 
dustrial applications. The company 
was organized in 1907 for this pur- 
pose, and many of their original bear- 
ings are still in service. The com- 
pany was reorganized as the Roll- 
way Bearing Co. in 1922 for the 
manufacture of automotive and in- 
dustrial bearings and has kept well 
in the lead in scientific development, 
both in design and application of 
— and in manufacturing meth- 


This company manufactures roller 
bearings which find use in such ap- 
plications as automobiles, airplanes, 
cranes, electric motors, paper ma- 
chinery, rolling mills, etc. It is not 
difficult to imagine the severe uses 
to which these bearings are sub- 
jected. 

The bearing itself consists of an 
inner and outer race together with 
multiple rollers which in some types 
are carried in a steel or a bronze re- 
tainer. The metals used for the 
races and rollers are alloy steels, 
SAE-52100, or in some instances a 
modification of this alloy. All of 
the incoming material is carefully 
inspected and tested. It is analyzed 
chemically to insure that it meets 
specifications: and examined under 
the ‘microscope for mnon-metallics, 


Hardening 
Furnaces 


grain size and carbide distribution 
and size. 

The parts are machined to close 
tolerances and heat treated after 
which they are ground to a high fin- 
ish and to very accurate dimensions. 
Since the life and satisfactory use 
of the bearing depends upon the 
proper heat treatment of the parts, 
careful study has been given to this 
phase of the business. The heat 
treatments consist of normalizing, 
annealing, hardening and drawing. 


Selection of Fuel 


The selection of fuel began in the 
early days with the use of coal for 
heat treatment. At that time the 
bearings were made for railways and 
heavy industrial applications and 
were mostly case hardening parts. 
Later when they went to alloy steels 
the heat treating work was jobbed 
out to commercial heat treating peo- 
ple, but this was not found satisfac- 
tory as they could not give the close 
control which they desired over their 
product. The commercial heat treater 
was using oil furnaces which pro- 
duced Soth decarburization and un- 
desirable surface scaling. At that 
time the company decided to again 








do its own heat treating and investi- 
gated various sources of heat. It 
was finally decided that they would 
try gas as they felt that the 

would give them the desired r . 
and that it would be considerably 
cheaper than electricity for the pur- 


pose. The first determinations were 


made on a furnace converted to gas 
with low pressure one valve control, 
and with gas at $1.13 per thousand 
for 537 B.t.u. gas. The atmo 

in this furnace was set slightly on 
the oxidizing side by means of an 
Orsat. The results were so satis- 
factory that all of their heat treat- 
ment has been since done with gas, 
and oil has been entirely displaced. 
Nee eee 
creased its gas consumption its earn- 
ing power has increased, and also 
the trend of the gas rate has been 
downward so that the rate of 10.5c 
per therm is now enj 


ire an extreme range of - 
Sr cnmwdl, teenage Dore Cols. 
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bustion burners are used. Batch 
type furnaces are used for heat 
treating the larger members. These 
will run from 2” diameter by %” 
thick, up to 60” diameter by 2” thick. 
The size of the rollers range from 
1/16” diameter by 3” long, to 344” 
diameter by 6” long. The small parts 
are hardened in a continuous rotary 
American Gas hardening furnace 
with automatic quench. The tool 
room equipment consists of high 
speed steel furnace, preheating fur- 
nace, carbon tool furnace, cyanide 
furnace and salt bath. 

This manufacturer has investi 
gated the possibility of replacing fire 
brick lining with combination insu- 
lating refractory brick. The first fur- 
nace showed that the thermal capa- 
city had so been reduced that it re- 
quired only one-third of the time to 
reach balanced operating temperature 


- conditions from a cold start, and that 


only one-half of the input was re- 
quired to maintain this temperature. 
As a result the other furnaces are 
being changed over to similar linings 
as quickly as is possible while main- 
taining production. 

The heat treatments of the alloy 
steels cover the following temper- 
atures: 1470 to 1540° F. is used in 
the case of bearings made to operate 
at normal temperatures and condi- 
tions, and up to 2150° F. for bear- 
ings to operate at high temperature 
or under corrosive conditions. 

Due to the chromium content in 
this steel it is necessary to hold the 

arts at temperature for quite a 
ength of time in order to put the 
carbide in solution. Due to this 
fact surface reactions have to be 
watched very carefully as time and 
temperature are determining factors 
in the amounts of damage done. The 
furnace atmospheres are, therefore, 
held to as close limits as possible. 
With this end in view periodic 
checks of the flue gas analyses are 
made with an Orsat apparatus, and 
a slightly oxidizing atmosphere is 
maintained. It is found that the an- 
alyses which give the best results 








Cyanide 
Baths 
and Salt 


with the given alloys at the tempera- 
tures used are: 


COs 10% to 11% 
Oz 0.8 to0.4 
co 0.0 


It is necessary to preheat all of 
the races and larger size rollers to 
900 degrees before placing them in 
the high temperature furnaces. It is 
interesting to note that if the atmos- 
phere in the preheating furnaces is 
not proper a slight film is formed on 
the surface of the work which ap- 
pears to act as a catalyzer when the 
steel is transferred to the high tem- 
perature furnace with the result that 
the steel will not properly harden. 
This has been checked numerous 
times with steels from the same heat, 
as it was not thought that damage 
would be expected at such low tem- 
peratures as 900 degrees. 


Realizing that unless the heated 
steel is properly quenched after 
hardening, this company has gone 
further than most others in the care 
of their quenching medium. The 
quenching oil is pumped from the 
storage tank through a heat ex- 
changer and circulated through the 
quenching baths. This heat ex- 
changer has thermostatic control on 
the water by means of a Sylphon 
valve which insures that the oil does 
not' go beyond 130° F., while. ther- 
mostatically controlled gas boiler cir- 
culates the hot water through the 
heat exchanger in order to assure 


Small 
Rotary 
Hardening 
Furnace 
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that the oil at nu time is below 90° 
F. when used for quenching _ pur- 
poses, as any temperatures below 
that point are too drastic for the 
steels in question. 

Some interesting sidelights of gas 
use at this plant are the heating of 
washing machines for cleaning metal 
parts, and also the use of a unit 
heater for heating their offices. 

This company has learned by ex- 
perience that gas offers the best and 
most economical tool for producing 
the high quality product which they 
make. 


Gas—The. Modern 
Fuel For Industry 


Another New Jersey newspaper 
has gone modern. The Jersey Jour- 
nal, published in Jersey City, recently 
installed submerged gas hot tubes for 
melting the tons of stereotype metal 
required for their varieus editions. 
Speed and efficiency were the results 
expected and they have, of course, 
been accomplished. 

But the installation also brought 
a monthly saving of almost sixty per- 
cent in this operation. That is an 
economy that will continue after the 
cost of the new equipment has been 
saved. It is another proof of the 
efficiency and unique ability of gas. 

Another boost for gas heat comes: 
from a manufacturer of dolls in, 
Trenton. The company had fifty-nine. 
pressers for performing the many) 
different operations needed in mak- 
ing dolls but the heat being used’ 
would not maintain the exact con- 
stant temperatures required because’ 
of. the unevenness ‘of combustion. 

An industrial gas expert from the 
local gas company was called in and 
recommended certain gas mixing and 
burning equipment. ._The changes: 
were made and it was found that 
proper combustion\and exact tem- 
pératures were attain There are: 
no more interruptions in production 
and the cost of fuel is lower—New 
Jersey Public Utility Information 
Committee. 


‘ 











T IS now essential that the man- 
agement of every gas company 
give serious consideration to a policy 
concerning the promotion of summer 
air conditioning equipment. A\l- 
though this new use for gas must still 


be considered in the development © 


stage, with the ultimate in perform- 
ance of equipment still to be attained, 
it has, during the summer of 1934, 
definitely become a commercial fac- 
tor in the Industry. Some fourteen 
comfort conditioning installations, in 
addition to industrial installations, 
have been made during the years 
1930 to 1933, inclusive, principally 
under the auspices of the American 
Gas Association Committee on In- 
dustrial Gas Research, which spon- 
sored the development of apparatus 
as it stands today. In addition, there 
have been a number of large instal- 


—_— 


*Chairman of Sub-Committee on Sum- 
mer Air Conditioning of A.G.A. House 
Heating Committee. 
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Summer Air 


With Gas 


W.S. WALKER* 


Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 


Central Plant Air 

Conditione~ Instal- 

lation, Jamaica, 
Nt, 


lations having an equivalent tonnage 
of 50 to 200 per day, the gas con- 
sumption in some cases being as high 
as 4000 cubic feet per hour. 

These installations have and are 
giving an excellent account of them- 
selves. As a direct result, a gas 
appliance manufacturer of national 
standing and wide experience in the 
manufacture and distribution of 
heating and winter air-conditioning 
equipment has taken up the project 
and is making the latest type Silica 
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conditioners available 
That com- 


Gel 
through its sales outlets. 
pany, directly under the sponsorship 
of the Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research, has also developed a ‘small 
unit utilizing the same principle for 


central 


conditioning single rooms. While 
lasting success now seems virtually 
assured, the rate of development and 
acceptance of this equipment will de- 
pend entirely upon the impetus given 
to it by the industry in making in- 
stallations. 

For purposes of consideration; gas 
summer air contlenns may bé di- 
vided into three parts: first is single- 
room conditioning which is done with 
the cabinet unit; next is the small 
central installation representative of 
residences, small tea rooms, 
shops, and third, there would be the’ 
large central commercial installa- 
tions. Equipment is available for all’ 
ot these applications and, while it is 
generally acknowledged that the 
proper sale and installation will not 
be an easy matter during the early . 
pioneering stages, the added effort 
should prove to be decidedly worth 
while. _It should also be mentioned 
that a program for starting the pro- 
motion of this business should not be 
limited to a single phase of it even 


Harmony Tavern, 
Jamaica, a A 
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at the beginning, but it should include 
the sale of the largest installations 
involving two thousand cubic feet of 
gas per hour or more as well as the 
small cabinet units. 


The Need for Air Conditioning 


No one would question the poten- 
tial value of summer air-conditioning 
to the gas industry. As an adjunct 
te the central heating plant, it will 
bring about an increased number of 
customers. especially in the finer 
homes, where summer conditioning 
will be demanded. In s:ich homes 
gas-heating has not alwavs been 
looked uvon with particular favor 
because the heating plant is attended 
by a servant who could not be dis- 
pensed with even though automatic 
gas heat is installed. Summer air- 
conditioning in restaurants will be of 
great assistance in holding this load 
against competitors using low-grade 
fuels. because it adds to the use of 
gas in applications which cannot be 
converted to these other fuels and 
thus reduces the percentage of the 
total load which will be vulnerable 
to competitors. 

No single line of activity could 
bring about greater security to the 
house-heating and restaurant load 

am aggressive promotion of 
summer air-conditioning. It will help 
to hold the present business and as- 
sist in getting new customers be- 
cause it will enable this one form of 
energy to perform a wider range of 
services in a better manner than any 
other obtainable. The large market 
for summer air-conditioning makes 
it a real potential factor in increased 
s t and one which is ideal for 
improving the seasonal load factor. 
Further, its success is sure to be 
accompanied by enhanced good will, 
in ‘that it will bring gas to the fore 
as the modern form of energy. 


The New Equipment 


The new Unit Summer Condition- 
er is equally as good in appearance 
as competitive machines and its con- 
struction is simple and durable. It 
deserves to be ranked with all finer 
gas appliances. Mechanically, it con- 
sists essentially of a circulating fan 
to move 750 c.f.m., an activation and 
adsorption fan to force 75 c.f.m. 
ie hag gel beds, a 1/6-hp. mo- 
tor runs both fans, a water 
cooler of the extended-surface type, 
and @ gas burner. While the ma- 
chine is conditioning, air is forced 
em the gel beds, where it is de- 
humid ed. Then it is drawn into 
the circulation fan, where it mixes 
with fresh air from the outside and 
recirculated air; next, the mixture is 
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blown through the cooler, from 
which it mixes with the air in the 
room. After the unit has operated 
8 or 10 hours, the gel beds must be 
reactivated. This is accomplished by 
a suitable mechanism which ignites 
the gas burner and shifts a damper, 
allowing the moisture to be driven 
out of the gel and through a duct 
leading to the outside of the build- 
ing. A small red signal light auto- 
matically goes on during this period. 
During activation, cooling and circu- 
lation are continued. 





Indicating 


Thermometer and Reigtive 
Humidity Instrument 


The quantity of water used will 
depend on its temperature and the 
amount of cooling desired. The max- 
imum water consumption. is 300 gal- 
lons per hour, but the average has 
been estimated at considerably less, 
say about one-half this amount. The 
capacity of the cooler varies from 0.5 
to 1.2 tons of equivalent refrigera- 
tion as the difference between incom- 
ing water and air temperature in- 
creases from 8 to 20 degrees, and it 
will bring the outgoing air tempera- 
ture to within 5 degrees of the in- 
coming water temperature. The heat 
input is 20,000 B.t.u. per hour for 
3% hours to expel the 10 pounds of 
water vapor adsorbed during the 8 
hours of useful life of the gel during 
each cycle. 

The central plant condition, except 
for minor changes, is the same as 
those which have been described in 
various publications in connection 
with installations made by the Indus- 
trial Gas Research Committee. How- 
ever, the design is being matched 
with a warm-air-heating unit to make 
the maximum use of the various ele- 
ments such as fans and filters which 
are used on both of the two units. 


Training Personnel 


The technical aspects of summer 
air-conditioning are admittedly very 


complicated, probably more so than 
any other phase of domestic gas uti- 
lization. Estimating requirements 
and other phases of this work can 
not yet be dealt with in the exact 
manner that house heating can. 
Properly laying out systems and rec- 
tifying difficulties which may arise 
require specific technical training. 
This being true, each utility com- 
pany should plan to have this tech- 
nical knowledge available. Other- 
wise delays in getting started are 
certain to occur. As a first step, one 
or more men should be assigned the 
responsibility of this work. Al- 


‘though the immediate possibilities of 


installations might not seem f jus- 
tify this action, any company which 
does not provide it will be seriously 
handicapped. The necessary infor- 
mation may be obtained through ex- 
tension courses, current articles, hand 
books on the subject, and from the 
manufacturer. The importance of 
becoming thoroughly familiar with 


the use of the different psychometric 


charts will be difficult to over-em- 
phasize. From one key man the 
amount of information required may 
be spread throughout the Company 
to sales and service representatives 
to whom it will be a benefit. 

An excellent means of encouraging 
salesmen and engineers to think cor- 
rectly in air conditioning terms is to 
provide them with an indicating tem- 
perature and relative humidity in- 
strument. This instriment in slightly 
varying forms can be had from sev- 
eral different manufacturers.. The 
cost, which is slight, is easily offset 
by its value in educating those who 
are interested in air conditioning, re- 
garding the true effect of varying 
degrees of humidity and temperature 
upon comfort. Some utilities have 
placed one. of these instruments on 
the desk of each salesman and en- 
gineer concerned with this work. 


Cost-of Installation 


It is very difficult to make a com- 
parison between the Silica-~Gel Gas 
Unit Conditioner and the Electric 
Unit Conditioners, either with re- 
s to or to price. 
“ye is ogre omg = e 
of operation is different, 
pear ys where ee ee prevails 
and relatively. cool tapped water is 
available, the Unit Silica-Gel Condi- 


tioner would have greater 
for tomfort than a 1% ton 


for the Unit Conditioner at $650.00. 
One make of Electric Unit having a‘ 





rating of from % to % tons lists at 
$400.00. A second make of 1-ton 
capacity lists at $500.00, the third 1- 
ton Unit at $550.00 and a fourth 1% 
tons capacity lists at $800.00. The 
cost of making the installation must 
be added to all of these figures. This 
indicates that where conditions are 
favorable to the Gas Unit, it com- 
pares favorably with competitive 
equipment from a price standpoint. 
However, there may be the natural 
resistance on the part of the cus- 
tomer to buying a new and relatively 
untried piece of equipment, and it 
would appear to be a wise policy to 
make price reductions where neces- 
sary in getting the first units into 
service in each locality. The loss to 
be taken in making installations in 
this manner may very well be jus- 
tified as a development expense, and 
it certainly should be returned to the 
Industry many times in the form of 
increased business resulting from air 
conditioning. A comparison of the 
Gas Unit with any one of the com- 
petitive Electric types will show 
without question that the price of the 
Gas Unit can be made appreciably 
lower than the competitor when 
equal quantities are manufactured. 

Central plant Silica Gel Condition- 
ers appear to be considerably more 
favorable from the price viewpoint 
than the unit conditioner, especially 
when used in conjunction with win- 
ter conditioning. Furthermore, the 
competition is not nearly so firmly 
established. 

There are certain limitations to 
both of the new types of condition- 
ers and for this reason discretion 
must be used in placing them. There 
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are so many variations to be encoun- 
tered that no attempt will be made 
here to outline a set of conditions 
under which unsatisfactory results 
would be realized. However, when 
normal summer tap water tempera- 
ture is 74° or less, the Room Con- 
ditioner will do a good job in a room 
having 3000 cubic feet of space pro- 
vided it is of reasonably tight con- 
struction and would ordinarily not 
have more than one air change per 
hour. Where infiltration seems ex- 
cessive, weather stripping of doors 
and windows will be advantageous. 
Generally speaking, then, it may be 
said that the best locations would be 
Doctors’ and Dentists’ offices, very 
small shops, rooms in private houses, 
and executives offices, especially those 
in the Gas Company building. 

One of the most promising appli- 
cations for the central conditioner is 
in medium sized restaurants, Here 
the moisture released from foods 
contributes in a large part to the dis- 
comfort, and the drying principle 
will be particularly effective. One 
of the central plant installations in- 
stalled at Jamaica, L. I., conditions 
a restaurant with 2,475 square feet 
of floor space and a seating capacity 
of 150. It is one of the most satis- 
factory yet put into operation. 


The Steam Ejector 


The steam ejector principle of 
summer air conditioning has been de- 
scribed very completely in reports is- 
sued by the Committee on House 
Heating and Air Conditioning during 
the previous four years, and it will 
only be mentioned here that this 
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method of summer air conditioning 
has definitely proven its dependabil- 
ity in conditioning systems of fifty 
tons or more refrigerating capacity. 
Some of the largest air conditioning 
installations now operating have em- 
ployed the steam ejector principle 
using district steam, and these have 
been eminently satisfactory. Gas is 
readily applicable to this method of 
air conditioning, where natural gas 
is available at low rates for steam 
generation. 

The application of this principle 
to small installations involving less 
than fifteen tons of refrigerating 
capacity, and having an integral gas- 
fired boiler, is in the development 
stage, and much is being learned 
through observation of two installa- 
tions, one of which is in New York 
and pne in Kansas City. 

It is evident that the time for ac- 
tion with respect to air conditioning 
has arrived. It has suddenly taken 
on a commercial status, and while 
there has been considerable informa- 
tion collected on the subject, there is 
still relatively little known and a 
vast amount to be gained. On ac- 
count of this lack of knowledge and 
the limitations of present equipment, 
the industry can not look forward to 
a large number of installations this 
year. However, each Gas Company 
should arrange for at least one in- 
stallation in its territory. With the 
amount of knowledge which can be 
gained from such a beginning, and 
with the improvement and reduction 
in price which are certain to follow 
the acceptance of gas summer air 
conditioning, it is bound to grow to 
be a real factor in the gas industry. 


WINDOW DISPLAY CAN BE EFFECTIV E—YET INEXPENSIVE : . 


As twenty-five percent of the Ap- 
pliance sales of the Delaware Power 
and Light Co., Wilmington, Del. are 
made through the sales floor, Lloyd 


Ice Cubes Tell the Story of the Advantages of Gas Refrigeration 





R. Leslie, commercial sales manager 
of the conipany, gives considerable 
credit to the sales appeal of their 
window display. 


Announcing Reduction of Gas Rate for Househeating 
in Wi Display 


These displays are prepared and 
arranged by a sales floor represen- 
tative on a part time basis at an ap- 
proximate cost of ten dollars each. 
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Comparative Fuel 
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Consumption ‘Tests 


Dorothy E. Shank 
Director Research Kitchen 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


Whole Meals 


The following are meals for four or five persons, depending on appetites; likes and dislikes, 


accessories to meal that require no cooking, i-e., appetizers, relishes, salads, etc. 


All the recipes, 


except those for which amounts of material that had to be heated on the stove are given, were taken 
agic 


from Magic Chef Cooking cook book. 





DAY I 





BREAKFAST: 

Poached Oven Cooked Bacon 

Muffins Drip Coffee 

LUNCH: 

Macaroni and Cheese Lettuce Salad 

Baked Apples 
Coffee 

DINNER: 


Baked Pork Chops Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Buttered Caulifiower 
Peach Cobbler Coffee 
Day’s Totals 


Sunshine Cake baked between lunch and dinner.. 








BREAKFAST: 
Oven Cooked 


Bacon Oven Fried Eggs * 
Baking Powder Biscuits 
Coffee 
LUNCH: e 
Stuffed Peppers Rolls (Reheated) 


Apple Turnovers 
1% cups pay flour—6 apples) 
offee 


DINNER: 
Baked Cottage Ham _— Potato Balls en Casserole 
ions 


n 
- Apricot and Rice Pudding Apricot Sauce 
Coffee 


Day’s Totals 





* Oven Fried Eggs (Recipe taken from General Electric Cook Book). 
m and place in a 450 degrees oven for 7 minutes. 


a rack in a shallow 
and pour most of the fat from the pan. 
with the oven turned off. 





a DAY III 





BREAKFAST: : 
Oatmeai Fruit Popovers 
Coffee 

LUNCH: 
j Creamed Mushrooms on Toast 
(i% cups milk) 
Lettuce Salad 

Apple Scallop 


DINNER: 
Swiss Steak—Carrots, Potatoes, 
(3 Ibs. meat) 
Pie (baked in morning) 
Coffee 


Coffee 


Beans 


‘ Day’s Totals 
Raspberry Pie baked between lunch and dinner... 











Total Natural Gas 
Consumption 





Total Electricity 
Consumption 














Cu. Ft. Btu. Kw-hr. Btu. 
12.09 12609.87 1.88 6414.56 
22.68 23655.24 2.31 7881.72 
20.97 21871.71 3.30 11259.60 
55.74 $8136.82 7.49 25555.88 
10.26 10701.18 .79 2695.48 
10.59 11045.37 1,42 4845.04 
20.45 21329.35 2.56 8734.72 
30.49 31801.07 3.04 10372.48 
61.53 64175.79 7.02 23952.24 


Place 9 slices of bacon 
Remove the bacon from 
Put 6 eggs in hot bacon pan and place in oven for 





18.99 


53.94 
9.67 








19806.57 2.43 8291.16 
18669.70 1.79 6107.48 
17783.15 2.50 8530. 

56259.42 6.72 22928.64 
10085.81 1.31 4469.72 





OMPARATIVE fuel consump- 

tion tests were carried out in 
the Research Kitchen of American 
Stove Company using a No. A-640- 
N Clock controlled Magic Chef 
Gas Range and a General Electric 
clock controlled range of the Lenox 
RA-59 Model. The tables herewith 
summarize some of the results ob- 
tained from these tests. 

In every instance identical ingre- 
dients—in kind and amounts; pans; 
recipes and methods of preparing 
were used. When the oven was used 
the regulator was set for the same 
temperature in each oven. It was 
impossible to regulate the tempera- 
ture of the room, pans or food from 
day to day for if the room became 
warmer during the day naturally 
the ovens, pans and food also became 
warmer. Therefore, some days it re- 
quired more fuel to preheat each 
oven than other days or at other pe- 
riods during the same day. Likewise 
it took less heat to cook food if that 
food were warmer than at another 
time. 

There are no scientific tests for 
doneness. Meat was roasted to a giv- 
en internal temperature, which is the 
most definite test for doneness that 
could be employed. For other prod- 
cuts it was necessary to depend on 
certain arbitrary tests ahd standards 
set by the Research Kitchen. The 
aim was to make these tests of a 
practical rather than strictly scienti- 
fic nature but to standardize proced- 
ures as far as possible without com- 
plicated and scientific devices. 

When vegetable tests were made 
using the so-called waterless method 
the pans were fitted with tight fit- 
ting covers. When. cooked in suffi- 
cient water to cover, covers were not 
used on all vegetables. Strong flav- 
ored vegetables are usually cooked 
uncovered and some yegetables dis- 
color less if cooked without covers 
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on the pans. Vegetables differ from 
season to season as sometimes they 
are more dry than others depending 
on market conditions. They were 
kept on high heat until steam was 
formed, then turned to a low heat 
until tender, this tender stage being a 
variable. 

For all surface cooking pans were 
used that completely covered the 
electric units to conserve fuel and, of 
course, duplicate pans were used on 
the gas range. 

Sometimes tests were checked 
using different size pans for baking. 
Occasionally baking sheets were 
used for biscuits and cookies. At 
other times inverted smaller pans 
were used. 

Sometimes double crust fruit pies 
were baked in glass and sometimes 
in aluminum. 

Roast beef was always placed on 
a rack. The same cut was always 
secured froni the two sides of the 
same animal and white the time for 
roasting differed somewhat each 
roast was roasted until the same in- 
ternal temperature was reached. 


In the preparation of whole meals: 


different standards might be found 
for different degrees of browning 
and other factors. Recipes having 
different proportions of ingredients 
might also make considerable differ- 
ence. It is realized that except in a 
very detailed report it is impossible 
to describe each method, each pan 
or give each recipe. 

In every case when the preheat- 
ing consumption was taken it was 
taken from a cold oven. In some in- 
stances when the ovens were in use 
for one test following directly after 
another it was not possible to get 
the data on preheating. 

Natural gas was used and the Btu 
values figured using 1043 Btu per 
cu. ft. of natural gas for the average 
figure. 








BREAKFAST: 


Fruit 
Creamed Chipped Beef (1 Ib. beef, 2 cups sauce) 
Coffee 


LUNCH: 


Vegetable Plate (Carrots, beans, lettuce salad) 
sake Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Veal Birds Mashed Potatoes 


Spinach 
Salad 
Vanilla Custard (1% pts. milk) Coffee 


Day’s Totals 


Cu. Ft. 


6.37 


9.81 


9.58 
25.76 





Total Natural Gas 
Consumption 


Btu. 


6643.91 


10231.83 


9991.94 
26867.68 





93 


1.31 


1.62 


Total Electricity 
Consumption 
Kw-hr. 








3173.16 


4469.72 


5527.44 





3.86 


13170.32 






































BREAKFAST: 
Pan Broiled’ B 
oF Coffee iia 4.55 4745.65 77 2627.24 
LUNCH: 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Salad 
Tapioca Cream Coffee 7.88 8218.84 .96 3275.52 
DINNER: 
Scalloped Potatoes and Ham 
ulifiower 
Peach Cobbler Coffee 14.09 14695.87 2.44 8325.28 
Day’s Totals 26.52 27660.36 4.17 14228.04 
DAY VI 
BREAKFAST: 
Eggs 
Toast Coffee 6.50 6779.50 .94 3207.28 
LUNCH: 
Cream of Tomato Sou 
Toasted Cheese Sandwic as 
Peach Gelatin eau © -) cup water) Cookies 
ffee 9.98 10409.14 1.03 3514.36 
DINNER: 
Scalloped Potatoes Beef Loaf 
Buttered Carrots 
Steamed Chocolate Pudding Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee 21.17 22080.31 2.67 9110.04 
Day’s Totals 37.65 39268.95 4.64 15831.68 
DAY VII 
BREAKFAST: 
Fruit 
Griddle Cakes 
Coffee 6.91 7207.13 1.03 3514.36 
LUNCH: 
Ot Creamed Scqumnaine on Ep , . 
Ss. asparagus, 2 qts. water, 2 c sauce 
Fruit Cookies Vofiee 11.57 12067.51 1.42 4845.04 
DINNER: 
Roast Leg of Lamb Parsley Potatoes 
Buttered Green Means 
Strawberry Chiffon Pie 
(% cup water to dissolve gelatin) 
Coffee 39.76 41469.68 3.66 12487.92 
Day’s Totals 58.24 60744.32 6.11 20847.32 
TOTALS FOR WEEK’S MEALS 
Total Natural Gas Total Electricity 
Consumption Consumption 
Cu. Ft. Btu. Kw-hbr. Btu. 
Day I 1 ie Dae Cae Vas cage dans nde tecceence 66.00 68838.00 8.28 28251.36 
pda eukh cp sgmaebkekterdabiarechetaneate 61.53. 64175.79 7.02 
DAY ut Cine. Meephatiy. Tie) oi ocd cecccscceves 63.61 66345.23 8.03 398. 
RM UN opin cud ve cdakiieces Mbigs1060shbc naa 25.76 26867.68 3.86 13170.32 
DAY v soe husd a dan BO MeNEs thos nes 5 08 Waa 26.52 27660.36 4.17 14 
PL. nvcnctavaskpuehhectsadekhnbeseeonaniae : 37.65 39268.95 4.64 
DURE MER. W0.sncd qutken kckbss + Ces veh basenaeen 58.24 60744.32 6.11 
Week's Totals 339.31 353900.33 42.11 
AVERAGES: 48.472 $0557.19 6.015 





Calculating the cost per day at an ota oA 
kw-hr. of electricity it wunda cost $.0339 y for 
exactly the same meals. 
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Constant Factors: 
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Prien 


Time of 
Roasting 


% 2 hr. 40 min. 
Ib. 2 oz. 2 hr. 8 min. 


3 hours 


3 Tablespoons water used. 
8-inch heavy aluminum 
Pan covered. 
: Brackets denote vegetables that were cooked together in one pan by 
the so-called waterless method. 
Note: (w) or (c) after vegetables denotes whole 


Kind 


NOR ES Snes aso 6 (w) 
SEE tats 6 odvie.cae ences (c) 
EL ESE ny ee (c) 
SCENES ITE (w) 
RO Reh ab ov 0% (c) 
ts ok tie bdo 06x02 (w) 
OS SOT eee (c) 
PONONES. sande rdceccses (w) 
ESTES So Pere (c) 
IE in Wek doeasceees (c) 
RE he ik ak cane (c) 
NN a akin eres aeee et (c) 
BE Vivnhiale b iva Wén acne (c) 
NE oss oh awe cue tines ( 
CS ig oa ne alan (c) 
oe ere (c) 
ST 2s pa ed 04 bu e'e (w 
NE ng cake awe o600 0 (c) 
CN Sr eS oak ke (c) 
SEE oso bby 6 6 0.5 ai (c) 
I an ns ihn wih 6-8 (c) 
iii a bin 604d 068 0 (c) 
5 snes + Gab'eeee (c) 
RGR 2 Tae ea eee (w) 
DMG Sake eae sg (c) 
NE os. eck cuawece (c) 
Sore (c) 
ESS ar (w) 
SS SLOG IFE OS (c) 
oS a sks bo wk wae’ (c) 
A ies oc bhp sees (c) 


Amount 


ee 1 Ib. 
weSesis ; Ib. 
ee ae 1b. 
Beh ER 1% Ibs. 

b. 


srieaaee 1% Ibs. 


Am 


wm 


toto 
0 


m DO we 


Meat used: Rolled and boned’ rib 
Preheat Time and Temperature 

Pan used: Aluminum roaster with 
Searing Time and Temperature: 5 
Roasting Temperature : 
Internal Temperature: 


300 degrees 
155 degrees F. 


, CHEF- 

Preheat 
Cu. ft 
6.64 


6.37 
6.17 


Averages 


pan used. 


ss 


med. 


lb. 


WY lb 


med 


Ib 


med 


% Ib. 


Ibs 


Ibs. 


Ib. 


Ibs 
Ibs 
Ib. 


6 Ibs. 
6 Ibs 


Ib 


Cut or Whole 


* pieces 
” pieces 
pieces 
uarters 
uarters 
uarters 
Whole 
Whole 
Broken 
Broken 
Whole 
Whole 
Shelled 
Shelled 
Shelled 
Halves 
Halves 
Halves 
1%” Cubes 
4” Cubes 


Koast Beef 


500 degrees for 20 min. 














unt 
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wm 
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wn 


wn 
wn 
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“I 
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™“ 
wn 


-————-MAGIC CHEF 


* 


* 


* 
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0454000450450404004004 
oe Ge Wo a we 
WK WER 
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Total 


High 
(Min.) (Min.) (ae ) Cu. ft. 


2.53 
2.06 
1.34 
2.12 
1.68 
2.36 


99 
1.39 
1.25 
1.26 
2.51 
3.92 

76 
1,1 
1.35 


-40 

2 

23 
7 
9 


1 
1 
1 
1. 
1.92 


2 


BSBSLohESasShavsss 
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co —————__—, 


Total 
Btu. 


7984.08 
6653.40 
7472.28 
22109.76 





6. 
2.160 73699.20 


GENERAL ELECTRIC-_———, 


Total 


(Min.) ain) Kw-hr. 


-40 


.39 


37 


31 


35 


GENERAL ELECTRIC——, 


Total 


High Low 
(Min.) (Mon) (Min.) Kw-hr. 


24 
-28 
26 
-26 
-26 
35 
-15 
41 
21 
19 


3 
18 


Se 


bilobeisie? 
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Vegetables 


The following four tests were made using pans of different materials. 


In each test 1 pound of small potatoes, cut in halves, 
In each test 3 tablespoons water were used. 





were used. 


ao MAGIC CHEF—————-_- ~— , 
Burner Burner Total 

Pan ig Low Time Total Total 

Date Size Material (Min. (Min.) (Min.) Cu. ft. Btu. 
10-18-33 6%" Enamel ....... 3 25 28 2.01 2096.43 
10-18-33 74%" Aluminum ..... 3% 25 28% 2.08 3169.44 
10-18-33 6%" Stainless Steel .. 3 25 1.93 2012.99 
10-18-33 54” Copper ........ 2% 24 3E% 4 1.83 1908.69 

aacenensstn ramensonie 
Apple Pie 
Constant Factors: Temperature: 425 degrees 
Size of pan: 9-inch. 
tt ———— MAGIC CHEF- SF 
aay 5, 

Pan Time Tim Cons. Bake Total Total 

Date Material (Min.) (Min. 5 Cu, ft. u. ft. Cu. ft Btu. 
4-12-33 Clete awiini +i. 40 16% 5.52 7.32 12.84 13392.12 
4-12-33 RI ie 40 17 6.10 6.58 12.68 13225.24 
4-13-33 a ae 40 17 5.35 6.95 12.30 12828.90 
6-26-33 Aluminum ..... 35 15 4.98 6.46 11.44 11931.92 
7- 3-33 Aluminum ..... 35 15 5.05 6.35 11.40 11890.20 
60.66 63268.38 

AVERAGES: 12.132 12653.676 
cence patennsinae 


Baking Powder Biscuits 


Temperature: 475 degrees 

Pans: 8-inch round tin 

Biscuits: 5 on each inverted pan 
Sheet: Light tin 103% x 15% 
Biscuits: 20 on each sheet 

Total biscuits: i 


Constant Factors: 


Se Reena 
7——Preheat—_ 
Pan or Sheet Time ime Cons. 
Date (Number) (Min.) (Min.) Cu. ft. 
1-25-33 Gi eae oda © 12 7.51 
7- 3-33 J). are 11% 17% 5.41 
7- 3-33 i QOS 6 ves 0 vs 11% 17% 5.10 
7- 5-33 4 es wenned tin 11% 18 5.84 
4-11-34 aera 10% 19 7.19 
4-11-34 ae ran 10% 19 7.15 
4-12-34 1 sheet ........ 10% 19 6.9 
7- 7-33 Co” ae ey 11% 17% 5.20 
AVERAGES: 
Constant Factors: Number of layers—four : : 
ize and material of pans: 8-inch tin 


Temperature: 375 degrees. 





20 in the oven for each test. 


MAGIC CHEF— 


Bake Total 
Cu. ft. Cu. ft 
3.59 11,10 
3.92 9.33 
4.32 9.42 
3.31 9.15 
2.78 9.97 
2.8 9.95 
2.72 9.62 
3.27 8.47 
77.01 
9.626 
ee 


——— 


Total 
Btu. 


11577.3 
9731.19 
9825.06 
9543.45 
10398.71 
10377.85 
10033.66 
8834.21 


80321.43 


10040.178 


Plain Layer Cake 


MAGIC CHEF— 





von -——Preheat— 
reheat 
Time Time Cons. Bake Total Total 
Date (Min.) (Min.) Cu. ft. Cu. ft. Cu. ft. Bru. 
SO) Sea ee Prt ore rere 30 15 4.69 6.30 10.99 11462.57 
iS S* Meer errr eo. ee 30 15 4.90 5.82 10.72 11280.96 
Ge wo he huh s 0420 bs twit sans 31 13 5.25 4.25 9.50 9908.50 
Ge Sk ne dhas cig pn ncenes ove’ 31 13 5.45 3.93 9.38 9783.34 
Ce © ete wie ete Ges ohne 31 13 5.04 4.07 9.11 9501.73 
GIONS - a sed dinvehseecedsigewas 31 13 4.85 4.64 9.49 9898.07 
= =—=—_= 
59.19 61835.17 
AVERAGES: 9.865 10305.861 
camncevsillila ipa: 
Bread 
Constant Factors: od and Temperature: 375 degrees for 1 hour, 
Pans used: 434 x 8% inch tin 
Number of loaves in oven: 4 each test, 
MAGIC CHEF 
ae rs 
Yes >. 
Preheat 
Ti Cons. Bake Total Total 
Date (Min.) Cu. ft Cu. ft. Cu, ft. Btu. 
Ree 64} ban Wk © ikaw bess ee bbe dah Ooes ses 00 15 3.18 10.69 « 13.87 1 4 
PORIOEY 5b 8 ds Cees SAUD RHEE VEL ses oh DV OS NTE 6 vot ee 13 5.53 « 8.40 13.93 14528.99 
y EY oS ee ee ee PES CSS AWN cee ebb een dee 13% 4.41 8.31 12.72 13266.96 
(0.52. 42262.36 
Averages: 13:506 14087.453 


(Continued on page 38) 


—————_ GENERAL _ELECTRIC—————_, 
Total 


Time 
(Min.) 


30 
30 
29% 
27 


Rpreer Burner 
Hig Low 
ie >) (Min) 
5 25 
5 25 
4% 25 
4 23 


Total 
Kw-hr. 


Total 
Btu. 


716.52 
750.64 
716.52 
682.4 


r-———_——_ GENERAL, ELECTRIC—__—___—Y_, 


es 


Cons. 
(une ) (Min, ) Kw.-hr 
40 16% 9 
40 17 77 
40 17 .87 
35 16 .64 
35 16 -68 





pe 
7-——P reheat—_, 





. Kw.- 


Bake 


Total 


hr. Kw.-hr. 








Total 
Btu. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC——————, 





Time Cons. Bake Total Total 
( Min.) Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr. Btu. 
.06 26 1.32 4503.84 
19 .97 .30 1.27 4333.24 
18 1.0 3 1.3 4435.6 
18 87 .34 1,21 4128.52 
18% .99 19 1.16 4026.16 
18% 1.04 .20 1.24 4230.88 
18% 1.01 .21 1.22 4162.64 
18% 92 17 1.09 3719.08 
SSS 
9.81 33539.96 
1.226 4192.495 
———Prgheat AL ELECTRIC oon 
r F o eat 
Time ime Cons. Bake Total Total 
(Min.) (Min) Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr. Btu. 
38 15 .70 41 1.11 Fob 
30 15 76 62 1.38 4708.56 
31 14 74 .48 1,22 4162.64 
31 14 69 .40 1,09 3719.08 
31 14 .70 47 1.17 3992.04 
31 14 72 .50 1,22 4162.64 
= == 
7.09  24532.28 
1.181 4088.713 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
¢ ome » 
Preheat 
din) o Kw. Tote Lang 
in, w- w 
78 5663.92 
3 68 * 1.37 4674.44 
14 70 81 1.51 5152.12 
4.54 15490.48 
1.513 $163.493 


* 
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High Pressure Storage 


How to Select the Proper Locations and 
Determine the Quantity of Gas Requtred 


By DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER 


Storage Location 


"WHE location of storage de- 
pends on its necessity, pur- 


pose, permissibility, available 
sites, comparative cost at various ac- 


ceptable locations and numerous 
purely local conditions. 
Necessity for storage usually 


limits. the location to the section of 
a system producing the need. Fre- 
tly such need arises at a manu- 
acturing plant and high pressure 
storage may be preferable to low 
pressure types. Advantages and dis- 
of plant location are 
briefly stated as a matter of compari- 
son with location on distribution sys- 
tems where more details are given, 
since the primary purpose in this 
discussion is high pressure distribu- 
tion. 

Storage located at a compressing 
plant often permits discontinuing 
compressing for at least one full 
shift with a saving in labor. With 
outlying or storage remote from the 
manufacturing plant it may be pos- 
sible to discontinue compressing at 
various intervals but seldom for a 
continuous period of eight hours. 
Discontinuance of compressing for 
less than a full shift or for short in- 
tervals requires continuous atten- 
dance and the full use of attendants 
on other work during the intervals is 
seldom possible. 

The load factor on compressors 


may be maintained at 100% during 


compressing periods with plant stor- 
age although the average compressor 
load ‘factor per day would. remain 
unchanged. Operating at 100% load 
results in a slight saving of current 
or fuel costs but this saving may be 
considered as occasionally incidental 
to rather than a designed function of 


plant storage. When compressors are 
installed with a capacity in excess of 
the transmission mains the compres- 
sors may only be run at 100% load 
factor when plant storage exists. 
When duplicate compressors are in- 
stalled both may be run simultane- 
ously when filling plant storage, thus 
decreasing attendance time. 

Storage installed at a plant is often 
designed to withstand higher pres- 
sures than that ordinarily found on 
distribution systems as the minimum 
allowable pressure is higher than at 
distribution controls and to secure a 
maximum of available storage by us- 
ing compressors to the highest pres- 
sure possible, 





Storage installed on compressor 
outlets at manufacturing plants or 
compressing stations will eliminate 
pulsation which is only of value 
when control or house governors are 
located close to compressors having 
no pulsation tanks or their equiva- 
lent. Plant storage would at times 
also act as a condenser but would 
not extract certain types of gums 
which are particularly troublesome 
on manufactured gas systems. 

When one or more gases to be 
mixed are received at high pressure 
the use of high pressure storage . 
eliminates the cost of re-compressing 
the quantity received at high pres- 
sure. 

If high pressure storage is located 
only at the compressing station or 
the quantity at the station is large 
compared to the outlying storage a 
maximum of use is secured as a plant 
holder, i.e., it may be filled to ca- 
pacity and allowed to discharge until 
the minimum desirable pressure on 
the transmission line is reached. This 
filling and discharging may be re- 
peated several times a day if neces- 
sary. 

It is desirable to design high pres- 
sure plant storage so that in addition 
to the usual connections the com- 
pressor inlet may be fed from the 
high pressure storage and the com- 
pressor outlet connected so as to feed 
directly into the transmission main 
when desirable. This connection de- 
sign increases available storage by 


Plant high pressure sterage. Twin con- 

nections intersecting, outside foundations 

allowing bottom. of tank to be closer to 

ground and faci connecting to lines 

in street under particular local conditions. 
Fig. 16. 

























Diagramatic sketch of two transmission 
lines intersecting along one side of a dis- 
tribution system and storage at two lo- 
cations both of which require carrying 
full transmission pressures on distribu- 
tion system. Preferable location would 
have becn on each of transmission lines 
at intersection and a control placed on 
one end of loop line arownd distribution 
system. Fig. 17. 


allowing the compressor to draw 
from the high pressure storage when 
the pressure in that storage has 
dropped below that desirable on the 
transmission line. To prevent a vacu- 
um being formed in the high pres- 
sure storage when compressors are 
drawing from that storage a check 
valve or governor is usually installed 
from the low pressure to the high 
pressure compressor suction line. It 
is preferable to have compressors 
draw directly from the high pressure 
storage than to discharge the high 
pressure into the low pressure stor- 
age when the gas stored in the high 
pressure storage is to be used as a 
source of supply for the compressors 
as the higher pressure at the com- 
pressor inlet decreases the total cost 
of pumping. : 

The advantages of placing high 
pressure storage at the compressing 
stations apply particularly on sys- 
tems having short transmission 
mains and where the distribution sys- 
tem is all adjacent to the plant. The 
load factor on the transmission line 
is of prime economic importance on 
a system as the additional investment 
resulting from a small increase in 
size of line usually exceeds the cost 
of outlying storage. 

Some of the advantages of the sta- 
tion location apply in a lesser degree 
to outlying storage. When first con- 
structed storage capacity usually ex- 
ceeds immediate needs and may be 
used to provide the requirements of 
a system when compressors are not 
operating. 

Outlying holders are most often 
justified by their effect on the size of 
transmission main neecssary, the 
main being designed to furnish the 
quantities necessary each day and 
holders supplying the difference be- 
tween average and peak hourly de- 
mands. On many natural gas sys- 
tems the transmission main has such 
an excess capacity that practically no 
storage is necessary, but as load is 
added storage must be provided and 
would be outlying. As the capacity 
of the transmission line to supply 
peak demands is exceeded the dis 

_ tribution systems: farthest from the 
source of supply will be affected first 
and is therefore the first location re- 


quiring storage, although other sys- 
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tems nearer the source of supply may 
require storage for other reasons at 
an earlier date. 

The transmission line may have 
sufficient capacity to provide peak 
hour demands but this demand may 
exceed compressor capacity and ad- 
ditional compressor installation may 
be delayed by the extra capacity or 
installation of outlying storage. The 
value of outlying storage in the two 
cases just stated is secured from im- 
provement of load factors on com- 
pressors. The balancing of compres- 
sor, transmission line and storage in- 
vestment to secure the minimum 
overall cost is a highly localized 
problem on each system. 

Outlying storage should not be in- 
stalled until essential, at which time 
a distribution system would have 
been in operation a sufficient period 
to indicate the rate of growth, actual 
consumer demand, and the effect of 
the new distribution system on the 
whole transmission line. The location 
should be selected during design but 
actual installation should follow the 
important check of experience. Often 
existing storage on a nearby distribu- 
tion system will contain sufficient ex- 


cess available storage to y the 
new territory which is avail- 


able by the installation of controls 


w 
feeding from the existing storage 
into the transmission line. ferring 


storage installation provides valuable 
experience by noting the effect of 
changes in organization, rate of in- 
crease in consumers, growth of near- 
by territories, additional transmission 
lines or tie-ins, and other ‘conditions 
impossible to foresee or predict at 
the time of an initial installation of a 
distribution system, any one of whith 
reasons may make it advisable to 
concentrate storage rather than have 
individual units on each distribution 
system or may change the favorable 
reasons for the original selection. 

Storage located at a distribution 
system intermediate between supply 
and the end of a transmission line re- 
quires more study than other loca- 
tions as the tendency is for the inter- 
mediate storage to fill during periods 
when it is preferable to have the 
transmission line furnishing its ca- 
pacity to supply storage located at 
end points or the peak demands on 
the farther distribution systems. A 
control on the intermediate storage 
to regulate pressures between the 
transmission and storage is essential 
so that the filling of the holder occurs 
only after the more remote demands 
have been provided for. 
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The primary purposes of outlying 
storage such as continuous service, 
load factor improvement and mini- 
mizing transmission line size are in- 
terfered with when the holder is 
placed directly on and only feeding 
into the transmission main instead of 
adjacent to a distribution system. 
Several such installations have ne 
cessitated manual control, as the stor- 
age with an automatic control would 
fill during peak periods when the 
transmission line pressures are raised 
and discharged during off peak 
périods when pressures were allowed 
to drop. Filling storage during peak 
demand periods would lessen the 
quantity of gas supplied during such 
pefiods to points more remote from 
the source of supply. 

Storage location relative to the dis 
tribution system is most frequently 
at or near the point of connection 
with the transmission line. This loca 
tion permits controlling the distribu- 
tion system without duplication ot 
mains where the transmission and 
distribution lines may be on a single 
Street or eliminates carrying the 
transmission line through the devel- 
oped sections of a town and subject- 
ing services and house regulators tu 
transmission pressures. While these 
two latter practices are avoided when 
possible they would not be consid- 
ered unsafe if used. 

When two transmission mains 








meet at or near a distribution system 
the ideal location for storage would 
be at their intersection where either 
could be used as the source of sup- 
ply to the storage or one may carry 
the distribution system while the 
other was being used to increase the 
quantity of gas in storage. A variety 
of such combinations could be easily 
accomplished by a comparatively 
small investment in a control system. 

The usual reason for storage loca- 
tions is previous ownership of land, 
which land would be used in most 
instances regardless of the engineer- 
ing reasons for more favorable posi- 
tions. The transmission line should 
be extended direct to this location 
and distribution so designed as to 
allow carrying lower average pres- 
sure than on the transmission line. 
As the storage is not usually installed 
until after the distribution is in oper- 
ation the controls which eventually 
will be used to regulate the flow of 
gas from storage into the distribu- 
tion system could be installed and 
used to control the flow from trans- 
mission into the distribution. When 
necessary a transmission main may 
be used as one side of a loop line by 
installing line regulators at two or 
more points along the transmission 
where it contacted with the distribu- 
tion. With such design there is a 
source of supply on opposite sides of 
a distribution system both of which 
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may be used to maintain service dur- 
ing a temporary discontinuance of an 
intervening section. 

The general considerations out- 
lined may not apply to all systems 
but all are the result of actual experi- 
ence on individual systems rather 
than theoretical conceptions. 


Quantity Of Storage 


Variations in the quantity of stor - 
age selected by different designers 
for a location are chiefly dependent 
on the importance placed on “contin- 
uous uninterrupted service.” Exces- 
sive investment in storage facilities 
has usually been the result of ultra- 
conservative service safety factors. 
The reliability of modern transmis- 
sion lines is indicated by a perusal of 
the severe conditions to which such 
lines have been subjected and the 
few instances of consumer service in- 
terruption caused by physical failure 
of a transmission line. Many trans- 
mission lines traverse the Mississippi 
valley crossing innumerable streams 
ranging in size from small creeks to 
large rivers. Floods are common and 
frequently the resulting excessive 
land erosions will expose transmis- 
sion lines or subject them to unusual 
strains. Such floods generally cause 
more extensive and intensive damage 
to distribution systems than to trans- 
mission systems with the result that 
the few repairs necessary to a trans- 
mission line are usually made in a 
few hours and are more rapidly com- 
pleted than full repairs to the dis- 
tribution system. In only one instance 
in modern transmission line opera- 
tion has flood damage to a transmis- 
sion main been sufficiently extensive 
so that large portions of a major city 
were without service. The combina- 
tion of circumstances attending this 
interruption were such that a recur- 
ernce is inconceivable. 

The earthquakes on the west coast 
of the United States have conclu- 
sively proved the reliability of mod- 
ern transmission design and con- 
struction as the lines held practically 
intact under unusually severe condi- 
tions and the damage done was so 
slight that the service to consumers 
was maintained without interruption 
and without excessive use of storage. 
The storage quantities in the western 
territory are not above the average 
for the country. 


Ideal location of 1 pressure storage at 
point where 1 mission line intersects 
with dis system allowing storage 


to be packed with i transmission pres- 
sure dnd. distribution to be eee fg 
trolled pressure. . Fig. 1 





The conditions cited are extreme 
and should not be considered in esti- 
mating quantities of storage as even 
a complete interruption of service to 
consumers under such conditions is 
not objectionable nor unreasonable 
and occurs not only from transmis- 
sion but mostly from distribution 
failures. A complete interruption of 
consumer service may as frequently 
occur from accidents and fires at 
plants or compressor stations as from 
transmission lines: Under such ex- 
treme conditions most companies 
shut off the distribution systems 
either partially or totally as a safety 
precaution which allows additional 
time for repairs on the transmission 
lines, 

Regardless of how perfectly the 
transmission line may be designed, 
future alterations predicted, the 
quality of materials selected and ex- 
cellence of construction maintained, 
there will be occasions when the line 
must be out of service. Years of ex- 
perience have indicated that such dis- 
continuance will be total in but a 
small percentage of instances as even 
breaks are more likely to be partial 
than total and two hours is a long 
period of time in which to complete 
a temporary if not permanent repair. 
‘Two hours, therefore, would appear 
to be a reasonable safety factor for 
transmission lines being out of serv- 
ice and this time period would be as- 
sumed as occurring during the two 
hours of the day when the drain on 
storage would have the most effect. 
The major effect does not always 
occur from an interruption on the 
noon. peak demand period even 
though the hourly send out at that 
time exceeds any other hours of the 
day as forcing the transmitting of 
gas during the afternoon may recu- 
perate the loss. When the interrup- 
tion occurs at the beginning of the 
evening peak demand period the re- 
maining storage may soon be used 
but rather than provide excessive ca- 
’ pacity advantage may be taken of the 
quantity remaining below the mini- 
mum pressure ordinarily acceptable. 
As the storage pressure is lowered 
beneath the minimum certain con- 
sumers may have poor pressure but 
the majority would receive satisfac- 
tory service for a much longer pe- 
riod. This advantage is true for dry 
type but not hydraulic high pressure 
storage. 

As previously mentioned the total 
quantity of storage on a system is 
effective in improving the load factor 
of a manufacturing plant or com- 
pressor station but on an extensive 
transmission line the storage on each 
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distribution system may be increased 
from time to time with no visible ef- 
fect on the load factors. A study of 
existing storage and the effect of 
additional storage has often been 
made before adding to plant facili- 
ties and is primarily a function of 
plant rather than distribution design. 

Storage is important where the 
cost of gas is based not only on the 
total quantity purchased from trans- 
mitting companies but also depends 
on the uniformity of the rate of flow 
throughout the 24 hours. Should the 
rate of flow exceed or be less than 
the rate stipulated in a contract the 
cost of the gas will increase. Under 
these conditions of uniform load fac- 
tor and importance of continuous 
flow rates, summation tables or 
curves of the hourly quantities manu- 
factured or received and the send out 
including available storage at the 
start of the considered period will 
show the effect of various quantities 
of storage. The quantity of available 
existing storage is added to the con- 
sideration as in many instances of 
high pressure design, data is as- 
sembled to provide figures for ex- 
tending a system rather than for the 
installation of a complete new devel- 
opment. 


The hourly send out figures for a 
particular territory may sometimes 
be obtained from a district meter. 
Where no meter exists assumed fig- 
ures for hourly demands throughout 
a day based on other territories may 
be used but are seldom satisfactory. 
A more common method is to assume 
the daily send out from monthly 
meter readings basing the maximum 
day on the average day for the 
month plus a percentage equal to the 
percent excess of maximum over av- 
erage day at the central manufactur- 
ing plant or the metering station for 
a large district. The month used 


LA 
_ 


should be the one in which the,meter 
readings are a maximum for the year 
and corrected for’ unread meters. 
The storage for the local section is 
then taken as a proportion of this 
computed maximum day which pro- 
portion ordinarily’ varies between 
one-fifth and one-half although there 
are extreme instances of the storage 
being equivalent to a total maximum 
day’s send out. This wide range of 
storage in proportion to send out in- 
dicates the varying importance 
placed upon continuous service by 
different utilities. Such empirical 
rules are used to select storage quan- 
tities because of necessity resulting 
from a lack of actual data or the im- 
possibility of accurately predicting 
the future. Storage design alone is 
an economical justification for sta- 
tion meters on each distribution sys- 
tem as they provide exact historical 
information on which to more accu- 
rately predict the future. 


Another common method of ob- 
taining the maximum day for design 
purposes is to plot the actual or com- 
puted maximum days for. the past 
five years and extend the curve of 
these points five years into the fu- 
ture. Care should be exercised in 
using the maximum day thus deter- 
mined as the past five years may 
have been a period of rapid growth 
such as often occurs during the ini- 
tial five years of a territory. When 
using a projected figure the lower 
factor for quantity size of one-fifth 
is ordinarily used rather than the 
one-half to secure the economical ad- 
vantage of increment storage con- 
struction. It has previously been 
mentioned as a general consideration 
for design purposes that no curve to 
determine sizes or quantities should 
be extended beyond five years unless 


(Continued on page 38) 
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PURIFICATION AND DRYING 
OF MANUFACTURED GAS BY 
REFRIGERATION IN MAINZ 


Gas after leaving the condensers 
and tar extractor is passed through 
a spray tower in which it is cooled 
to —4° by spraying with condensate 
cooled by an ammonia refrigerator. 
This removes approximately 97% of 
the naphthalene, 82% of the ammo- 
nia, 9% of the hydrogen sulfide and 
94% of the tar, when a tar extractor 
has not been used. The condensate 
is recirculated and finally reaches an 

— composition of 3% light oil 

%o ammonia liquor of 12% 
strength. After passing through the 
spray tower the gas is put through 
an ammonia washer. Moisture picked 
up in the purifiers is removed by 
cooling the gas with salt solution, 
the temperature of which depends 
on the atmospheric temperature and 
the transmission temperature. When 
the outside temperature was —5° C. 
avoid condensation after C. to 


condensation after compres- 


The capacity of-the dry purifiers 
has been greatly increased by the ef- 
ficient tar removal, and in addition 


freezing stoppages have been elimi- 
nated. 


(H. Pippig, Gas-und Wasserfach. v. 77. 
p.-346-9 (1934). 


PRODUCTION OF HIGCH- 

HYDROGEN WATER GAS FROM 

YOUNGER COKE COALS 
STEAM-CARBON REACTIONS 


Water gas high in hydrogen has 
been produced in laboratory appara- 
tus by the reaction of steam on heat- 
ed lignite char and heated sub-bitu- 
minous coke. With increased rates 
of steam supplied, decreased times 
of contact, or decreased percentages 
of steam ee at a given tem- 
ogy e tages of hydro- 

ficken dime are in- 
Seeds and the percentage of carbon 
monoxide is decreased. For the same 
rate of steam supplied at different 
temperatures, the percentages of hy- 
drogen increase with lowering tem- 
peratures. The volume of hydrogen 
produced per unit time under the 
Same experimental conditions is 
larger from steam and sub-bitumi- 
nous coke than from steam and lig- 
nite char. This is probably accounted 
for by the greater catalytic effect of 
the ash in the coke. 


The data and conclusions from 
this work are believed to furnish evi- 
dence that the cokes from younger 
coals are not only feasible, but rather 
an ideal source of high hydrogen 
yields by the water gas process. 

It was found that increased yields 
of hydrogen, accompanied with in- 
creased carbon dioxide and decreased 
carbon monoxide were obtained with 
large amounts of steam supplied and 
short times of contact. 

The percentages of steam decom- 
posed at a given temperature, how- 
ever, decreased with increased hy- 
drogen production. The percentages 
of hydrogen in the water gas pro- 
duced at lower temperatures, under 
other constant experimental condi- 
tions, increased with decrease in the 
temperature of the run. Thus, in 
the temperature ranges 600-1200° C. 
for lignite char and 900-1200° C. for 
sub-bituminous coke, the percentages 
of hydrogen are highest at the low- 
est temperature. The total volume of 
hydrogen produced with a given 
steam supply per unit time, however, 
is largest at the highest temperatures. 

Unpublished work shows that in- 
creased pressure has little effect on 
the composition of the gas, and that 
incomplete carbonization of the char 
or coke prior to a water gas run gives 
higher carbon dioxide and hydrogen 
and lower carbon monoxide. 


(R. E. Brewer & L. H. Reyerson, Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 1934, v. 26; ~. 734-40). 


COKING PROPERTIES OF COAL 
IN THE LABORATORY 


It is shown by a number of ex- 
amples that the coking index of a 
coal is no measure of the property of 
the coke produced from it. As larger 
quantities of coal, coked under con- 
ditions resembling those of the 
coking plant, are necessary to obtain 
reliable results, the Bureau of Mines 
and, later, H. Koppers developed ap- 
paratus of the required size. The 
temperature to the softening point of 
coal which determines its coking 
properties. The amount of gas 
evolved above 450° is proportional 
to the shrinkage of the coke and is 
the main cause of fissuring. The in- 
fluence of the size of coal on the 
temperature gradient and movement 
of the plastic layer through a coke 
oven is shown diagrammatically, and 
the extent of the decomposition of 
the primary tar, which depends on 
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its free passage throngh the heated 
mass, is discussed. 


—P. Damm, Gas-und Wasserfach 1934, 
vol. 77, p. 209-12. 


CONTROLLED CRACKING IN 
VERTICAL RETORTS 


The carbonizing conditions in 
vertical retorts at Warrington have 
been made to approach more closely 
to those in machine-charged hori- 
zontal retorts by the fitting of suit- 
able trunks in the top of the retorts. 
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Design of a Trunk 


On account of a reduced coal orifice 
and consequently higher rate of coal 
flow the coal is brought into the car- 
bonizing zone more quickly while the 
cooled crude gas, having to pass 
through the superheated zone be- 
tween the walls of the trunk and re- 
tort, is subjected to cracking. The 
degree of such cracking can be con- 
trolled by allowing the gas to pass 
upwards through the trunk, this 
amount being determined by the size 
of the orifice and the coal. Advan- 
tages claimed are the production of 
a much-improved tar, increased ease 
of working and thermal yield, and a 
wider range of fuel which can be 
used. 

(A. H. Barton. Gas Journal. 1934, vol. 
206, 908). 


CHEMISTRY IN THE GAS AND 
COKING INDUSTRIES 


The effect of temperature on the 
decomposition of coal as shown by 
the varying yields of coke, gas, tar 
and water is discussed. In general, 
the maximum gas evolution occurs 
at 400-450 owing to the decomposi- 
ton of the oily bituminous constitu- 
ents, and it is the relation of this 
are considerably lower than in the 
case of city gas. Nevertheless, the 
gases are considered useful as a 
source of gas supply to domestic and 
industrial users who are not con- 
nected to a gas undertaking, for use 
in refrigerators and as 1.otor fuel 
for airships, or as raw materials in 
the chemical induStry and for the 
carburation ofwater gas in mixture 


with methane. 
(H. Bruckner, “Gas und-Wasserfach” 
1934. vol. 77 pp. 425-429). 
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The Gas Meter And 


Its Maintenance 


Part I. Covers the Importance of Selecting and 


Training Repairmen 


By JOHN E. GODSOE, 
Superintendent of Distribution, 


Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, Brooklyn,.N. Y. 


MEASUREMENTS of values is 

an important part in the mer- 
chandising of the products of indus- 
try. While the value of these prod- 
ucts may rise or fall, dependent upon 
supply, demand or other contributing 
economic factors, measurement is 
still essential to the business of mar- 
keting commodities. 

Bulk, weight, quality, quantity, 
performance, dimension, comparison 
or capacity are some of the stand- 
ards in general use and are employed 
in some manner, whether the trans- 
action is one of simple barter or that 
involving the merchandising of loco- 
motives. 

Measurement of merchandising 
values falls generally into two classes. 
In one instance, values are measured 
by comparison, quality or perform- 
ance and in the other by bulk, 
weight or dimension. In the first no 
concrete medium of measurement is 
required, the purchaser relying upon 
his own or the experience of others 
to guide him toward the consumma- 
tion of a satisfactory transaction. In 
the second instance, a tangible medi- 
um of measurement must be em- 
ployed and values are determined by 
means of devices, mechanical or not, 
which have been accepted as the 
yardsticks by which products may be 
measured for merchandising transac- 
tions. It is within the second classi- 
fication that customer’s volumetric 
displacement meters fall. 

When considering measurement as 
it relates to ising, it be- 
comes apparent that while funda- 
mentally the object sought is the 
same of the nature of the 
products involved, there exists a dif- 
ference in the work of measurement 
dependent upon the nature of the 
products to be measured. | 











all 


Sugar, coffee, coal, grain and other 
staples, may be measured at the point 
of fabrication or distribution and up- 
on one or more scales dependent 
upon the magnitude of the transac- 
tion. An almost unlimited quantity 
of these products may be measured 
upon a single scale, and the main- 
tenance of this scale is a very sim- 
ple matter, in many instances being 
a part of the service of the scale 
manufacturer. 


Gas Measurement 


With the marketing of gas, how- 
ever, quite a different situation ex- 
ists. Here the very nature of the 
product and its necessary mode of 
delivery, demands a scale for each 
and every one of its users. Not only 
is this so, but a number of these 
scales must be kept on hand for sub- 
stitution and immediate expansion. 

Aside from the nécessity of mea- 
suring each user's upon a 
scale located at the point of use, the 
gas industry must establish and 
maintain points at which its many 


measuring devices may be recondi- 
tioned. 


Such a situation requires an or- 
ganization within an organization. It 
develops a circumstance involving an 
art supplementary to the business of 
production and distribution. It re- 
quires the administration of contin- 
ual maintenance and this in a man- 
ner, not only conducive to the most 
satisfactory results from the view- 
point of accuracy of measurement, 
but from the viewpoint of economi- 
cal maintenance as well. 


The whole matter of measuring an 
individual customer’s demand upon 
an individual customer’s meter, re- 
sults in complexities which do not 
enter the question of measurement in 
ordinary merchandising. Purchasers 
are familiar with the pound, inch, 
bushel, number, square feet, etc. 
Usually they pay for their purchases 
at the time of measurement. Com- 
paratively rare, are the instances 
where the accuracy of the device for 
measurement is questioned. 


With the gas meter, the situation 
is practically reversed. To begin 
with, the commodity measured is 
viewed by the average customer as 
something intangible and the device 
whieh measures it is not understood 
either in principle of operation or of 
construction. The purchaser’s de- 
mand is measured and used some time 
before he is requested to pay for it, 
and because he cannot drive it like 
an automobile, handle it like a watch 
or feel~its texture like a piece of 
cloth, his comprehension of ‘value re-~ 
ceived is vague and without dimen- 
sion. 

These circumstances taken togeth- 
er form a situation which mitigates 
against the most satisfactory rela- 
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tionship between purchaser and sell- 
“er. A bill rebated on a fast meter 
brings about a state of mind con- 
ducive to distrust and may result in 
an epidemic of high bill complaints 
from the purchaser’s neighbors and 
friends. It is the knowledge on the 
part of the customers that meters 
are subject to inaccuracy that makes 
them incredulous of any bill higher 
than usual, disregarding, as they usu- 
ally do, any contributing factor for 
which they alone may be responsible. 


Study and Research 


This is no indictment of the gas 
meter as a medium of measurement, 
for company records write an admir- 
able brief in behalf of its perform- 
ance, and this in spite of the many 
adverse conditions under which it is 
forced to operate; rather, it is a plea 
for continued study and research in- 
tended to further advance the degree 
of accuracy with which it does func- 
tion. 

Those familiar with meter mainte- 
nance are aware of the seemingly in- 
consistent performance of some me- 
ters sometimes. They know that a 
meter may be proved to 100% ac- 
curacy on open and check runs, only 
to have that meter, on retest, slide 
off several per cent. They ate that 
incoming tests sometimes disclose a 
tendency to run fast or slow in 
groups for periods of time. On the 
other hand, they know that some me- 
ters, after years of service, are found 
to be remarkably accurate. It is al- 
most universal practice to study 
causes of inaccurate performance. 
Perhaps we might do better to study 
causes of accurate performance and 
apply the resultant data to repair 
practice. 

Meter Accuracy 


Aside from the question of meter 
accuracy is that of shortened life re- 
sulting from structural weaknesses. 


- Not necessarily structural weak- 


nesses that might be attributed to the 
manufacturer, for after all, he is 
guided by the experience of gas com- 
panies, but for the purpose of this 
paper, from the viewpoint of weak- 
nesses resulting from repair and field 
soem Many meters are returned 
rom: service for oil leaks, packing 
gland leaks, weak seams and broken 
imdex glasses. Not all of these can 
be laid at the door of the meter shop, 
for mi: ing’ during transporta- 
tion and in the field is certainly re- 
sponsible for some of these returns. 
meter maintenance is not, 

after all, a sole function of the repair 
a. The meter setter, delivery man 
andthe meter reader can contribute 


something toward longer meter life. 
Constant educational effort toward 
such contribution will not be wasted. 

But starting with actual repair 
practice, the meter itself may well 
serve as an introduction. Here we 
have a device which has stood the 
test of time, has operated from the 
beginning of the sale of gas, in a 
commercial way, down to the pres- 
ent time with no indication that it 
will soon be superseded. Refinement 
of design has been the only addition 
to principles upon which it was con- 
ceived and first put into service. «It 
has a minimum of parts, is compact, 
and stands, at times, an almost unbe- 
lievable amount of abuse, either ac- 
cidentally, through lack of knowledge 
or in consequence of the detrimental 
effects of the medium it measures. 
Yet withal it is a delicate device in 
the sense that it requires scientific 
approach from the viewpoint of re- 
pair work and adjustment to accu- 
rate standards. It cannot be treated 
without due consideration and ad- 
justment to accurate standards. It 
cannot be treated without due con- 
sideration and be expected to furnish 
a full measure of sustained accu- 
racy or long life in return. 

Taking the tin case meter as an 
example: it is a comparatively easy 
matter to assemble it. Skill as a sol- 
derer enables most anyone to put it 
together, yet there is so much more 
that is required if the best results 
are to be obtained. It is at this point 
that there is a divergence of opinion 
between exponents of opposite 
schools of thought relating to repair 
shop policy. There are those who 
contend for the piece work method 
as against those who favor the day 
work form of repair. There are, 
perhaps, disadvantages in both meth- 
ods, but it seems to the writer that 
it is not so much a matter of the pol- 
icy advocated as it is adherence to a 
mode of procedure, carefully planned 
and unrelentingly insisted upon. But, 
preceding this is the need for more 
careful thought in the selection and 
training of repairmen. Those who 
learn to assemble a meter without a 
knowledge of its principles of con- 
struction and operation will rarely 
turn out the finished article in the 
best manner. 
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How many repairmen can prove 
a meter or know the theory of ad- 
justment? How many provers know 
what repair work involves? How 
many of either know the principles 
of volumetric displacement as em- 
bodied in the gas meter? The point 
is, that better workmanship is. born 
of a more complete knowledge and 
better workmanship is bound to re- 
flect itself in the performance of the 
meter when in service. 


Training Important 


In the work of meter repairing as 
in all other endeavors, the apprentice 
system of producing artisans is the 
most productive of good results. 
Brief, intensive courses of training 
intended to produce good mechanics 
may have merit, but catch your fu- 
ture repairmen young and let them 
wash, top, gas, test and prove meters 
and the investment will pay divi- 
dends in the end. Let lecture courses 
and training be supplementary to the 
apprentice system, then will the em- 
bryonic repairmen develop into full- 
fledged repairers who know the value 
of the instrument entrusted to their 
care. 

There cannot be too much super- 
vision to the work of reconditioning 
meters. The objective of the Repair 
Department might weil be “A Max- 
imum of Accurate Life.” Every ef- 
fort should be bent toward the con- 
summation of such an objective and 
adequate and honest inspection is one 
of the best forms of assurance in 
an endeavor to reach it. 


Progress 

Recent years have witnessed much 
progress in the art of meter mainte- 
nance ; shop design and practice have 
made prai y strides through 
such mediums as an exchange of 
ideas, the work of the A. G. A. Me- 
ter Committee and the progressive- 
ness of meter shop managers. Re- 
search into the matter of diaphragms, 
oils, metals, etc., are aiding the hum- 
ble gas meter toward higher planes 
of performance and longer life, but 
results are still dependent, in a large 
measure, upon the kind of effort that 
is born at the repair bench, at the 
vagy machines and at the gassing 
table. 

In the papers gh follow it is in- 
tended tet t_repair shop design and 


erywhere, “which seem to be 
worthwhile in the work of maintain- 
ing our customers’ meters. 
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Operation Losses of Coal 


Carbonizing Equipment 


By GLENN H. NILES, CHIEF ENGINEER 


Improved Equipment—Russell Engineering Corporation 


€ Robie processing methods applied 

to the production of coal gas are 
necessarily destructive to the appa- 
ratus used, and apparent losses are 
unavoidable. Although these losses 
may be accounted for in the final 
economic balance, their magnitude, 
and the rate at which they occur, are 
largely within the control of the 
operator. Their primary cause is in 
the process, but the general effect 
may be controlled and, to a consider- 
able extent, limited by methods of 
operation and a knowledge of their 
influence upon income and invest- 
ment values. 

During recent years a number of 
new and modified processes have 
been developed for the production of 
manufactured gas, yet the amount of 
coal gas produced continues to be a 


large proportion of all gas—gener- 
ated, reformed, or processed by 
other methods. Almost one-half the 
coal gas produced by the Manufac- 
tured Gas Utilities in America is 


generated by the retort process, 
which includes the recuperative type 
of retort bench and gas oven, as dis- 
tinguished from the regenerative 
type of carbonizing equipment com- 
monly termed the by-product oven. 
The increasing cost of oil, coal 
and coke, used in processes other 
than the high-temperature carboni- 
zation of coal, has created a re- 
newed interest in coal gas as its cost 
of manufacture, by comparison, is 
more stable regardless of the fluc- 
tuating cost of raw materials. Prices 
of coal and coke rise and fall simul- 
taneously and an increasing cost of 
coal is compensated for, to a large 
degree, by an increased income from 
the sale of coke. Coke and tar sales 
provide a source of profitable in- 
come, and as the manufacturing Gas 
Companies are badly in need of addi- 
tional revenue to meet high taxes 
and increasing labor and material 
costs, it is suggested to those Gas 
Company officials whose plants have 
no coal gas equipment, to investi- 


gate its practical economical appli- 
cation to their situation. 

Under the present stressed con- 
ditions, the coal gas manufacturer 
finds himself confronted with many 
new aspects, such as a general re- 
duction of rates, mounting fixed ex- 
penses and operating costs. These, 
when combined with new load: de- 
mands, make it imperative that exist- 
ing apparatus be utilized to its 
maximum efficiency. 

A characteristic that distinguishes 
the modern retort bench or gas oven 
is its inherent ability to withstand 
punishment. That it will continue to 
make gas when in a deplorable state 
of repairs is a seeming mystery. It 
is no secret, however, that under 
such conditions operating costs in- 
crease at a rapidly accelerating rate, 
which, if continued, will, in a short 
time, exceed the cost of repairing or 
rebuilding the equipment. 

During the present period of ris- 
ing costs of material and labor it is 
difficult to analyze excessive operat- 
ing expenses with the same precision 
as is done when base costs are more 
stable. In the retort house having 
several bench units, there are usually 
one or two which are, as compared 
with the others, in r condition, 
but because the production require- 
ments in such a retort house may 
not have increased suddenly, the 
operation of the uneconomical units 
continues and it is only when phys- 
ical difficulty in their operation oc- 


curs that their uneconomical relation - 


to the other units becomes markedly 
apparent. 

An increasing production cost may 
be the reflection of one or two 
causes or a combination of them. 


Chart “A” indicates results. when h 
is operated beyond its economic life 
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The increase may be due to higher 
prices paid for labor and supplies, 
or to their inefficient use. In many 
cases, under present conditions, both 
may be contributing factors. If the 


* imecrease is due to inefficient use of 


labor and supplies the responsibility 
points directly to the equipment, and 
a careful examination will disclose 
those units which are accountable 
for the loss. 

As the horizontal type of bench is 
the more common, the following re- 
marks are directed to it, but, in 
general, the statements have an 


pe ot application to inclines and 


eg a constructed, these 
benches consist of an “arch” and 
“bench-filling,” equipped with either 

or through retorts, or ovens. 
The “arch” includes the supporting 
(partition and end) walls arched 
masonry roof and top paving. This 
structure is equipped with perma- 
nent binding, hydraulic main and 
gas offtake. The “bench filling’’ in 
cludes the retorts or ovens, pro- 
ducer, recuperators and their enclos- 
ing walls, and is equipped with front 
wall binding, furnace iron work, 
mouthpieces and standpipes. This 
iron work is removed each time the 
bench .is refilled and is again re- 
placed on the new filling after being 
reconditioned. 

The life of the arch, if properly 
constructed and cared for will be 
many years, whereas, the bench {ill- 
ing .is, in fact, consumed or de- 


_ Stroyed during and by its own oper- 


ation. New bench fillings may be 
installed in the arch at intervals 
during its life. Because of these 
investment 
in“the’ arch’ portion of the bench is 
of long duration and its decrease in 


value takes place over an extended 
period. The investment in the bench 
filling, however, is not permanent 
and must be recovered over rela- 
tively short periods of time, simply 
because it wears out at a rate in 
relation to the amount of coal car- 
bonized in it. A factor which deter- 
mines to a great extent just how 
direct this relation may be is the 
treatment the bench receives during 
its operating life. 

The price paid for a bench filling 
does not indicate its cost to the 
operator, because the filling contrib- 
utes its own existence to the product 
and the greater the amount of gas 
and coke obtained from it, under 
economical conditions, the lower will 
be the actual cost of the apparatus. 

The economic life of a bench fill- 
ing ceases when its product is in- 
sufficient to return a fair income on 
the total sum of money invested in 
it, or, when the income from a new 
bench filling will offset any loss of 
investment occasioned by discarding 
the old bench filling. The operator 
is directly concerned with the prob- 
lem of setting this time as far ahead 
as possible. As a bench continues 
in operation its production gradually 
falls off and this reduced production 
continues increasingly in spite of all 
efforts to maintain the bench in good 
condition. This is a natural conse- 
quence of the use of the bench, but 
by proper methods of operation and 
careful maintenance the bench will 


Chart “C” indicates economics of timely 
bench replacement. In this chart, it és 
to be noted particularly, that, if replace 
ment is made before the end of the useful 
economic life of bench, the loss is de- 
cidedly less than #f replaced in an 

period beyond end of useful economic 
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Chart “B” indicates increase of gas pro- 
duction cost when bench is operated be- 
yond useful economic life. 


obviously continue in economic pro- 
duction for a longer time than if it 
is carelessly operated and poorly 
maintained. There is often difficulty 
in determining just when the uneco- 
nomical point has been reached. 
Considering the subject generally, 
a bench filling should be replaced 
when maintenance involves frequent 
or major repairs, fuel requirements 
become excessive, gas leakage seri- 
ously affects the apparent yield per 
pound of coal, and carbonizing 
capacity (tons of coal per day) is 
reduced. Any one or a combination 
of these factors may be vital in their 
effect on the economic utility of the 
apparatus. The increasing rate of 
fuel consumption, gas leakage and 
reduced carbonizing capacity may be 
more or less accurately predicted, 
but the cost of maintenance and re- 
pairs is so greatly affected by the 
character of operation the bench 
receives that the rate at which the 
cost of these items may go up can 
only be generally icated. The 
cost of maintaining a bench and 
keeping it in proper repair has such 
an important effect on production 
cost that this alone may determine 
whether or not a bench should con- 
tinue im operation, but the fact that 


it is physically possible to go on 
repairing a bench so that it will con- 


tinue to make often leads to its 
operation far ond the economic 
point. 


A predetermined economic life 
cannot be predicted for a new bench, 
as its period or term of operation is 


























affected by so many unknown condi- 
tions. The quality of material, work- 
manship and design, together with 
the character of operation, quality of 
coal used, and the production de- 
mands made upon it, all have a bear- 
ing upon the length of time it may 
be economically operated; however, 
there is a time when the cost of 
maintaining it in operation, regard- 
less of the quantity of its product, 
makes it an uneconomical piece of 
apparatus. 

Ordinarily, a bench does not go 
bad suddenly, but as the end of 
its economic life approaches, the 
decrease in gas production and 
increase in fuel requirements become 
more and more apparent and the cost 
(per MCF of gas made) of keeping 
the bench in operation mounts rap- 
idly. The normal coal rating (tons 
of coal carbonized per day) goes 
down because either full charges 
cannot be put into the retorts, or 
they cannot be burned off, and the 
gas rating (thousands of cubic feet 
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per day) goes down because of the 
reduced amount of coal carbonized 
as well as the decreased net yield 
per pound of coal. This combina- 
tion of reduced yield per pound of 
coal, decreased gas production per 
day, and increased fuel have the ef- 
fect of increasing the cost of labor, 
supplies and equipment. Inciden- 
tally, the tar yield goes up when the 
retorts are less efficiently heated and 
constituents which should be in the 
gas find their way to the tar well 
instead. 

The horizontal retort bench will 
carbonize from 175 to 200 tons of 
coal per lineal foot of D-shaped re- 
tort (heated section) during its 
normal life and, obviously, it is to 
the advantage of the operator to 
obtain this production in the shortest 
practical time. There is, of course, 
a limit to the production rate, be- 
yond which any attempt to go results 
in permanent injury to the bench. 
It is also possible to operate the 
bench at such a reduced output as 


to make the product expensive, but 
within its range of production the 
operator can, by proper or improper 
methods of operation, make the 
bench cost a minimum or excessive 
amount of money by the time it is 
worn out. In other words, though 
the operator does not control the 
price paid for the bench he has 
direct control over its total cost to 
him. By reduction of the operation 
losses bench cost is also reduced. 
Too. little consideration is usually 
given to a determination of that 
point in the life of a bench at which 
it ceases to remain an economical 
unit in the coal carbonizing process, 
and many benches are continued in 
operation beyond their capability for 
efficient production—and to a point 
where they can only be operated at 
a loss. Such procedure is wasteful, 
and even though a low initial price 
was paid for the bench, its cost fo 
the operator mounts increasingly 
after it has reached the point of 


‘uneconomical production. 


Sulfur Problems in Gas Making 


At the meeting of the Gas and 
Fuel Division of the American 
Chemical Society in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on September 13th, Dr. Wilbert J. 
Huff of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity presented two papers on sulfur 
problems in gas making which are of 
some interest to metallurgical and 
other industries which must have 
gases substantially free from all 
forms of sulfur. The first of these 
papers was entitled “Catalysts for 
the Conversion of Organic Sulfur 
Compounds in Fuel Gas to Hydro- 
gen Sulfide” and was by Lloyd 
Logan and Oscar W. Lusby with 
Dr. Huff. This paper dealt with 
those processes in which hydrogen 
sulfide is almost completely removed 
in the usual manner, after which the 
gas is reheated and passed over a 
catalyst which converts organic sul- 
fur to hydrogen sulfide, following 
which the gas is again cooled and 
hydrogen sulfide again removed. 
The experimenters had studied a 
large number of catalysts and had 
discovered certain mixtures which 
were very resistant and cone 

* Abstracts of two papers 


the American Chemical Society,  Cleor- 
land, Ohio, September 13. 





and which would convert the organic 
sulfur to hydrogen sulfide at high 
space velocities even in the presence 
of some hydrogen sulfide. The be- 
havior of these catalysts was com- 
pared with that of materials already 
available and certain advantages 
noted. One interesting feature was 
the superiority of mixtures, the 
components of which when used 
alone were relatively inactive. One 
of the best materials developed con- 
tained cerium and uranium. The 
operating temperatures usually lay 
between 50 and 500 degrees Centi- 
grade. 

In the second paper by the same 
authors, entitled “Small Scale Stud- 
ies On the Removal of Organic Sul- 
fur and Hydrogen Sulfide from Hot 
Fuel Gases” it was pointed out that 
the adoption of a process for the 
catalytic conversion of organic sul- 
fur to hydrogen sulfide was handi- 
capped by the cost of first removing 
hydrogen sulfide, reheating to per- 
haps 500 degrees Centi j Rooting 
and again removin 
fide. Ordinary vale utility oper- 
ations could not warrant the imposi- 
tion of these costs in the economic 


limits available. The authors there- 
fore sought an operation which 
would not require reheating. They 
noted that certain of the mixtures 
studied in the work described above 
not only converted the organic sul- 
fur to hydrogen sulfide but also re- 
tained sulfur, which could ldter. be 
removed by the action of heated 
oxygen-containing gases. Taking 
advantage of this, materials were 
developed which could be placed in 
hot raw gas streams as these left 
the machine or retort, and could be 
readily revivified in place of the 
action of air. Previous attempts to 
do this apparently failed because 
some materials will absorb the sul- 
fur but cannot be revivified except 
at very high temperatures, while 
other materials have a detrimental 
effect upon the gas composition. The 
materials developed by the authors 
showed a long life and high capac- 
ity, and in the small scale studies 
showed substantially complete elim- 
ination of hydrogen sulfide and or- 
ganic sulphur. They were without 
discernible effect upon the other con- 
stituents of the gas, save that the 
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Revivified Sponge 


Results of tests made by 


G. E. Setl, H. A. Hetligman and Allen Crabill* 


FOR several years gas companics 
have been troubled with gum in 
their distribution systems. Mr. W. 
L. Shively of the Koppers Company 
published an interesting article in 
1934 on “Gum and Problems Arising 
from its Presence in Distributed 
Gas.” In 1932 and 1933 Mr. W. H. 
Fulweiler of U. G. I. published two 
papers—“The Gum Problem in City 
Gas” and “The Gum Problem—Re- 
cent Developments.” 

In these articles it is clearly point- 
ed out that there are two types of 
gum; liquid phase gum and vapor 

ase gum. It has been quite def- 
initely established that orifice plug- 


. ging is due to vapor phase gum 
oO 


rmed by the réaction of NO on 
the unsaturated hydrocarbons in city 
. _It has also been established 
that NO is removed to some extent 
from city gas in dry box purification 
after a portion of the ferric oxide 
has been converted to ferric sul- 
phide. As far as we know, the com- 
position or structure of this iron sul- 
e-nittogen oxide body has not 
' determined 
In eur experiments we have found 
that this combination is quite stable 
and does not readily liberate nitric 
oxide (NO). However, after sponge 
has been thoroughly fouled, reviv- 
ified, and replaced in the purifica- 
tion system, NO is liberated and the 
concentration of NO in the gas in- 
creases to such an extent that stop- 
page in small orifices is immediately 
noticeable. 

Some cy and simple method of 
breaking up the nitrogen oxide com- 
—. and removing it from revivi- 
sponge must be found or it will 
be engage ae to use revivified 
— and the cost of purification 
increased appreciably. For 
this reason we _ undertaken a 
experiments to rmine the best 
way in which to eliminate nitric ox- 

ide from revivified sponge. 

(Continued on page 38) 


, ® Technical Dinertmans, E. J. Lavino Co., 


- Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Remarks 

Calibration 

Through new sponge (cold) 

With steam through new sponge 

Through fouled sponge (cold) 

Through fouled and revivified sponge (cold) 
With SO, through fouled and revivified 
sponge (cold) 

With steam through fouled and revivified 
sponge 

With steam and SO, through fouled and 
revivified sponge 

Through fouled and revivified sponge wetted 
with 5% HeSOs 

Through fouled and revivified sponge wetted 
with 5% FeSO, solution (cold) 


Same as 10 after sponge had been blown 
with cold air for 2 hours 


With steam through fouled and _ revivified 
sponge wetted with 2% NaOH solution 


With steam through fouled and _revivified 
sponge—Between readings sponge was blown 
with air and steam for 2-hour periods 

Start 

After 2 hours 

After 6 hours 

After 8 hours 

After 10 hours 

After 12 hours 


With steam through fouled and revivified 
sponge wetted with 2% NaOH solution—Be- 
tween readings sponge was blown with air and 
steam for 2-hour periods. 

Start 

After 2 hours 

After 4 hours 

After 6 hours 


Air and steam through fouled and revivified 
areNge Readings taken every two hours. 
Start 
After 2 hours 
After 4 hours 


Air and steam through fouled and. revivified 
sponge wetted with 2% FeSO, nohne Seer. 
ings taken every two hours. 

Start 

After 2 hours 

After 4 hours 
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Eliminating Nitric Acid From 





NO im grams/MM 


Control 
Board 


6.88 
4.57 
3.34 
4.75 
1.85 


0.93 
1.85 
1.85 
1.55 
0.70 
1.85 
1.85 


Test 
Board 


6.88 
2.75 
0.65 
0.58 
0.93 


1.86 
27.03 
36.06 

6.12 
69.55 
26.72 

180.08 


311.91 
318.86 
195.84 


9.12 
7.40 


285.70 
432.71 


3.70 


9.22 
1.85 


86.94 


None 
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Sell One Thing At a Time 


in your window displays 


By 


STUART BRATESMAN 


Manager, Display Department 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 


GREAT many gas companies 
A are laboring under the errone- 
ous impression that a window display 
should attempt to sell every possible 
feature of a gas appliance, or gas 
service thought, at one time. This 
treatment of ‘utility displays goes 
back to the old days when nothing 
mattered except to have a group of 
appliances and suitable price cards in 
the window. Gradually, progressive 
gas companies are beginning to real- 
ize that if a window display sells one 
thought, it is doing its job. This 
treatment bears out an old saying 
that “all prominence is no promi- 





nence.” Nothing could describe the 
thought the writer has selected bet- 
ter than this bit of sage advice. 

If I may digress a bit, let me draw 
the reader’s attention to the psychol- 
ogy behind every effective outdoor 
billboard. They never attempt to tell 


more than one outstanding thi 
about the products pe A Why? 


Because it is an accepted fact in out-— 


door advertising that a poster can- 
not get over too much copy. Some 
people will argue that this might be 
well enough on an outdoor billboard, 
but it hardly applies to a window dis- 
play. It does apply to a window dis- 
play, because yo a set-ups’ are in 
reality third-dimension postefs. The 
proven standards of this tremendous 
advertising medium can be directly 
applied to utility window displays. 

wenty-four hour, spot advertising, 
like window displays have only a 
short space of time, usually a frac- 
tion of a second, to get over their 
lead lines. In this day of rush and 
hurry, people, are not interested in 
reading detailed descriptions of gas 
appliances. The newspapers and 
magazines are the places for this type 
ot 4 

It is true, however, that we can 
include a bit more detail in window 


- display copy than is usually used in 
billboards 


A successfull billboard 
rarely uses more than ten words, 
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terse and interesting. Let the floor 
salesman tell the prospect the de- 
tailed story of the gas appliance in 
question. The display’s job is con- 
sidered finished when the interest 
has been aroused. 

The big job that we ask our win- 
dows to & is to make people aware 
of the subject, and what it will bring 
them in the way of convenience and 
economical operation. The passerby 
can stop and peruse the rest of the 
copy, éf the headline arouses his in- 
terest. Right here is the big point 
in favor of simplicity in utility win- 
dow display advertising; if you at- 
tempt to tell the reader all of the 
unrelated features about the appli- 
ance or service in question, your ef- 
forts will be wasted, as the eye can- 
not possibly take in all of these points 


at one time. There is nothing dryer 
than a card of listed features of a 
gas appliance, set in a window beside 
the product. Nobody will read them, 
but people will stop and digest some- 
thing original, and terse, designed to 
appeal to their likes, or dislikes. In 
other words, window displays should 
be made informal and attempt to 
reach the passerby with human in- 
terest themes, simply and forcefully 
dramatized in pester form. 

As an example of simplicity in 
window displays, let me draw your 
attention to the two advertisements 
reproduced with these lines. Far 
apart in subject matter, they both ar- 
rive at the same point quickly and 
effectively because of their terse 
treatment. 


““Come Into the Kitchen’’ 


Theme of Attractive Display 


N ACCORD with the general 
movement for kitchen remodeling 
and i ent, the Haverhill Gas 
Light y of Haverhill, Mass., 
has. recently opened for public in- 
spection an attractive Model Kitchen 


- in their main office. 


This model kitchen is designed to 
show one of the many possibilities of 
careful kitchen planning to combine 
modern beauty and modern utility 
for this workshop of the home and 
to shorten hours with reduced labor 
It occupies a 
prominent place near the entrance to 
the showroom and is attracting con- 
siderable attention and interest. 

This “All-Gas Kitchen” idea was 
conceived by H. W. Schell, sales 
manager of the Haverhill company, 














and the plan was executed in collab- 
oration with local merchants who 
furnished the cabinets, sink, grocery 
supplies and kitchen furnishings. 
The color scheme and arrangement 
was designed by a local interior dec- 
orator. The names of all contribu- 
ting merchants appear in the display 
and recognition was given each in 
the newspaper stories. 

The latest gas appliances which are 
important units in the complete kit- 
chen scheme include an Electrolux 
Refrigerator, a Quality Gas Range 
and a Rex Storage Water Heater. 

A news item and actual photo- 
graph appeared in the publicity col- 
umns of the local daily newspaper 
together with an announcement ad- 
vertisement on the same page. A 
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If a person went away from these 
two window displays clearly in- 
formed that a modern gas range ac- 
tually makes cooking easier and that 
automatic gas heating might be the 
solution to a muddled heating prob- 
lem, the displays have accomplished 
their purpose. These two definite 
thoughts were all they were supposed 
to tell the reader, all they had time 
to tell. 

Select one outstanding feature of 
the subject in your window displays 
and play it up, by itself, instead of 
trying to tell the whole story at once. 
Try some simple, effective displays 
in your own windows, and you'll find 
that your sales and service méssages 
reach more people, in quicker time, 
than before. 
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pleasing coincidence was the appear- 
ance of a news story on the same 
page explaining in detail the Federal 
Loan Plan for remodeling and mod- 
ernizing homes and the entire oppo- 
site page was devoted to “Modern 
Home News” conducted in the in- 
terest of women readers by various 


og on alt “phases of home 


the model kitchen display is vis- 
ible from the street and fg this 








window space. One ‘stale, “Come 








Into the Kitchen—the kitchen should 
be one of the most attractive rooms 
in your house—so much time is spent 
there. Make it beautiful, convenient 
and comfortable. The gas appliances 
that make up the All-Gas Kitchen 
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are important units in the complete 
kitchen scheme. Let’s Bring the Kit- 
chen Up-to-Date.” The second card 
reads, “Come Into the Kitchen— 
take a moment of your time to in- 
spect the model kitchen inside.” 


+ 


te 


Ideas of a Successful Sales 


WELL along in a recent regional 

sales contest, a gas appliance 
salesman of the Cheyenne Light 
Fuel & Power Company, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., who had made a good start, 
began to count goose eggs in a row. 
Three, four, five days without a sale. 
Charles J. Hughes, sales manager, 
conferred with this salesman from 
day to day—went over his calls with 
him, analyzed each case. 

The salesman really was doing 
good work, but meeting one of those 
series of delays and “bad breaks” 
which may happen to any salesman. 
Hughes encouraged the man, kept 
his spirit up. And after nine days 
without a sale, the break came. The 
salesman made an all-time record on 
gas ranges for the Cheyenne proper- 
ties—he closed seven different deals 
in a single day! 

The Cheyenne company won the 
contest, with a first prize for the sales 
manager, another first prize for the 
floor salesmen, and first and second 
prizes, in the region, for salesmen. 
The contest was won on number of 
ranges sold, but the average sale of 
the Cheyenne sales department was 
highest, too, the most popular range 
sold being ove at $125, less allow- 
ance. 

Charles J. Hughes, sales manager 
for a good many years at Cheyenne, 
practices the philosophy that “work” 
and “team work’ are the two most 
important things in selling gas appli- 
ances. 

“Work” implies, nominally, a 
standard ten calls a day for outside 
men; but, in practice, “work” is 
much more than this. Hughes does 
not operate upon the time-clock plan 
—he holds “loose reins” ; but he ex- 
plains frankly to the new salesman 
starting to work that steady, persis- 
tent effort is expected, and when 
he no longer is ready to deliver such, 
his resignation is wanted. You can’t 
get results in gas appliance promo- 
tion without a tremendous amount of 
hard work. 

“Team work,” as this Cheyenne 
manager establishes and encourages 


By John T. Bartlett 


it, is many-sided. There is team- 
work, first of all, between sales man- 
ager and men. 

Hughes does not hold the common 
morning “pep” meeting. In theory, 
this is excellent, but, in practice, 
Hughes believes that it can become 
not only unnecessary, but a very 
harmful negative influence. 

The intent of the morning gather- 
ing is to inspire and stimulate sales- 
men. In practice, it is an extremely 
easy thing for the sales manager to 
make a remark which “gets under 
the skin” of one or more of his men. 
Salesmen adjourning from “pep” 
meeting to a nearby pool hall to 
spend the forenoon in gloomy, angry 
discussion of grievances, are not rare, 
but actually common, individuals. It 
is possible to spend too much time in 
conference with salesmen. Like the 
salesman who talked himself out of 
a sale, a sales manager can talk him- 
self out of salesmen confidence and 
loyalty. 

So Hughes only holds a morning 
meeting when there is some special 
reason for it. However, during the 
day, he has frequent contact with in- 
dividual men. He knows in detail 
what each is doing. He studies each 
as a problem in morale, and tries to 
have just the right treatment, as with 
the salesman who slumped in the 
middle of a sales contest. 

Some have to be praised, some 
criticized; but always there can be 
sincerity present, with a real under- 
standing of the individual and his 
personal, as well as prospect, prob- 
lems. 

Hughes trains his men, each of 
whom has his individual territory, to 
work one with another; and every 
month considerable total of sales is 
recorded made outside of the sales- 
man’s own territory. The principle 
is, of course, that every salesman 
will have certain prospects whom, for 
some individual reason, he cannot 
sell, but whom another good sales- 
man should be able to “push over.” 

On this basis, these Cheyenne 
salesmen frequently sell outside 
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The promotion of new gas appli- 
ances for the kitchen is stimulated 
in this manner as is evident from the 
interest shown and the desire on the 
part of customers to own a similar 
planned kitchen. 


Manager 


their own territory. 

In the opinion of Mr. Hughes, one 
of the most important things in con- 
test promotion is the thought which 
the sales manager should have for 
the “morning after,” referring to the 
period immediately following -the 
contest, when salesmen who have 
been working at top-pitch for several 
weeks are likely to go stale, and dem- 
onstrate a strong reaction in the 
form of very small sales. Many an 
individual salesman, in fact, who sets 
a “peak” pace, is running toward 
this danger. It is the experience of 
Mr. Hughes that considerable can 
be done to modify reactions from 
highly-stimulated effort. The “reac- 
tion” which the typical salesman will 
let himself indulge in is altogether 
too great, and good coaching will 
have him out of the slump quite 
quickly. 

It’s mostly a question of what the 
salesman sets out to sell, whether the 
gas range is a $69.50 one, or a $125 
model, Mr. Hughes finds. The pros- 
pect brought to the sales floor, or a 
spontaneous visitor, is shown first 
the best range even if there has been 
a definite request to see a low-priced 
one. The salesman goes down, next, 
to the cheaper ranges; but psycho- 
logically, the process to sell the qual- 
ity range has been skilfully started. 

In the same way, salesmen calling 
at a home with a canvassing tip show 
the housewife first the picture of a 
featured quality range. 

This procedure in approaching the 
sale, Hughes finds, is the most im- 
portant element in keeping the aver- 
age sale high. Confidence, of course, 
is an element. Once the salesman has 
learned that it is as easy—perhaps 
easier—to sell a quality range as a 
cheap one, he continues to turn in 
high-quality sales. 

A healthy sales force hard at work 
might be one description of this 
Cheyenne sales manager’s system for 
best gas appliance sales. e sales 

r’s job is to maintain such a 
condition the year ‘round, year after 
year. 
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JUST a small amount of heat now 
and then, even in the winter months, 
suffices in Los Angeles, far heating 
the home, yet hot water is wanted 
many times during each day, and 
almost daily there appears in some 
newspaper or community periodical, 
the following advertisement : 
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HOT WATER 
AND LOTS OF IT 
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AN EFFECTIVE method of telling 
customers of the advantage of house 
heating by gas was used by the Dela- 


ware Power and Light Company of 
Wilmington in the telegram idea re- 
produced herewith : 


HERE’S a home heating advertise- 
ment that, to say the least, will com- 
pel attention. It seems to us that ad- 


vertisements along this line should 
secure good customer reaction, for a Meee 


great rany folks do have an extrava- 


gant idea about the cost of gas for 
home heating—fact is they “Are 
Looking at the COST of Home 
Heating Blindfolded.” 

SFEMS to me that we gas men may 
(lo well to do a little “contesting” 
like the radio advertisers. Having 
folks do things seems to get a lof 
of interest. The Jersey Central 
Pewer and Light Company used a 


rhyme contest in a most effective 
way. Seems they had folks make 
rhymes about appliances and their 
use, awarding the best rhymester 
with a bit of cash or a credit on the 
purchase of the appliance he rhymed 
about. Over in Illinois there is a 
fellow that we heard about who did 
a bang-up job of selling automatic 
hot water service through the use of 
unfinished limerick contests. 


WHEN you consider “special low 
prices” remember that they are an 
inducement not a stock in trade. Nev- 
er let your special price sales drag 
out too long. Two weeks is ample 
time to offer “specials” and they 
should never run for more than 
thirty days. Be sure that you close 
your sale promptly on the day speci- 


fied, too. 
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UP. AND DOWN STAIRS STOP 


6-211 





HEAT-O-GRAM 


Delaware Power and Light Company 


YOU SHOULD HAVE DEFINITE ESTIMATE ON COST OF HEATING YOUR 
HOUSE THIS COMING WINTER WITH GAS STOP YOU CAN INSTALL 
- HEATER NOW AND PAY NOTHING UNTIL OCTOBER STOP BOTH 
' EQUIPMENT AND FUEL COSTS CAN BE BUDGETED CONVENIENTLY STOP 

1T MEANS. NO MORE SHOVELING COAL HAULING ASHES OR RUNNING 
ITS CONSTANT EVEN HEATING MEANS 
GREATER COMFORT AND BETTER HEALTH FOR ALL THE FAMILY STOP 
MANY OF YOUR NEIGHBORS NOW USING IT FIND THE COST SMALL 
STOP FOR THE FACTS AND FIGURES ON GAS HEATING PHONE TODAY - 
“STOP THERE 1S NO OBLIGATION 

DELAWARE POWER AND LIGHT CO. 


FOR COMFORT — HEAT WITH GAS 


AUG- 10-1934 
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Are You Looking at the Cost 
of Home Heating BLINDFOLDED? 























FACTS! 
Illincis Power & Light Corporation 
411 MISSOURI AVE. BAST 11 








ONE company that is making range 
sales these days accomplishes them 




















via a weekly store demonstration of 
“New Dishes.” The home service 
department digs up a lot of brand 
new dishes each week—advertise- 
ments feature the “New Recipes,” 
the demonstrations are held and the 
home service department gathers 
leads for salesmen—another old 
idea with a new punch in it. 


425,000 gas ranges were sold during 
the first half of this year, according 
to reports. This is good news and 
indicates that me yr all. the talk to 
the contrary GAS is stilk\the accepted 
fuel for cooking and for a number 
of other things. As we read this good 
news we feel that it should be broad- 
cast to the brethren who have been 
more or less holding back in the 
matter of “old fashioned range cam- 


paigns.” 














IN COLORADO climatic conditions 
are so much different, and the best 
heating appliances are needed to 
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Did you worry about having to put in the winter's 

fuel supyly? - 

SS 
HEAT WITH NATURAL GAS 

Decide NOW that this winter you will enjoy a comfort- 


ably and verm with the convenicace, 
2 s= of ae and the added 
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Public Service Company of Colorado 





meet the rigor of winter, and the 
Gas Company is using much space 
in the newspapers to convince the 
people that for the most comfortable, 
easy to handle, heating appliances, 
gas is King. The advertisements are 
convincing and a sales-getter. One 
of these is reproduced herewith so 
that you may see what a successful 
concern is doing to garner more 
business : 


WOMEN, it is said, like the type of 
advertising that puts the advertiser 
in the place of the consumer—use 
his viewpoint—for they say that 
when they read advertisements of 
this type they feel that the same spirit 
has been ‘put into the product adver- 
tised. Again it’s that old idea of 
“What it will do for you.” 


TO INDICATE that folks were 
buying a popular new gas range a 
western gas company installed a 
“blow-up” chart showing the names 
of recent purchasers at its service 
counter. This type of “see what oth- 
er folks are doing proved a wonder- 
ful testimony and sped up sales for 
the particular model in a big way. 
You might try the idea in connection 
with the next appliance you feature. 


A READER of this page sends us 
copies of bill flyers that are being 
used by gas companies in the middle 
west. We reproduce them here as 
idea provokers for those who con- 
template promoting GAS water heat- 
ing or GAS cookery. The flyers 
are printed in two colors, red and 
black on a yellow stock. They cer- 
tainly compel attention. 


THE store that is well lighted indi- 
cates progressiveness, while the store 
that is poorly lighted denotes sloven- 
liness and says the manager is lazy. 
Good light is about the least expen- 
sive thing that to-day’s live retailer 
can purchase. A modernly illumi- 
nated store gets ever a big selling 
message. 


ONE gas company confronted with 
the problem of retaining the cooking 
load conceived the idea of paying 
service men and meter readers $1.00 
for every reconnect order that they 
brought in. This resulted in a com- 
plete survey of the distribution sys- 
tem by these men and many recon- 
nects. Prior to the time the survey 
was made it was the company’s pol- 
icy to make a minimum reconnection 
charge of $2.00 per range. This 
charge was temporarily waived after 
the completion of the survey, and 
the men used this as a sales argu- 
ment, telling old customers that the 
reconnection, if made at this time, 
would be made without charge and 
that the minimum bill would be only 
50c per month. “Think what it 
means to have gas for hot water in 
case of illness or gas for heat in case 
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of a sudden cold snap” was the gist 
of their sales talk. It is reported 
that, while the plan has been in op- 
eration but a few weeks, the man- 
agement says that it is highly suc- 
cessful and just another thing that 
will keep other fuels out of the 
kitchen. 


WITH the coming of cool days and 
long evenings gas men will find 
that their window displays will gain 











circulation if they are thoughtfully 
planned and _ installed s heaters 
and water heaters will fit in well dur- 
ing the next two months. Tie your 
windows into your newspaper and 
other forms of advertising. 
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HOT WATER 


HAVE ALL YOU NEED AT THE TURN 
vii? OF A FAUCET---WATER HEATER 
Prices are the Lowest in Years! 

See your dealer or visit our store for demonstration 
© e ILLINOIS POWER AND LIGHT CORPORATION « ¢ 


NOW-—You Can Buy It For Less 


finest hotel for a few cents a day. As @ customer of the ges com- 2 
pany you are entitled to a free estimate on what it will cost to supply 
this service. Just sign and-mail this card. A stamp is not necessary. 











8124 FLYER 
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You can have hot water service in your own home equal to the 3 




















Lowest Prices 





AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER] 
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Annual Con- 


vention and Exhibit Means to Every 


Gas Man 


The programs for the General Sessions and Sectional Meetings 
are stimulating and instructive- Exhibits of Equipment and 
Appliances reflect the many improvements made since the 


ONVENTIONS, it is sometimes 
claimed, are all alike. Attend 
one and you have attended all. 
Not so, however, in our industry, 
particularly this year. The Six- 
teenth Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibition that will open in Atlantic 
City, October 29, in the spacious Au- 
itorium and continue until Novem- 
ber 2nd, will be in a class by itself. 


- The nearest approach to it was that 


memorable get-together in Atlantic 
City in 1931. But even that gala 
event will not approach this year’s 
gathering in several important’ re- 


There is a conviction throughout 
the entire industry that at a time 
like the present, gas men need the 
fresh viewpoints, the give and take 
of experience, and countless other 
benefits that spring from an annual 
ing national in character. More- 
; individual gas man, what- 
his job and responsibilities, is 
to know about new money-sav- 
ideas, eo short-cuts to economy, 
plans offering promise of bigger 
results, new te better caiende of 
dealing with old routines, and a mul- 
titude of other ideas and procedures 
that-he may bring to his job and in 
doing so further safeguard its se- 
curity. 

Improvements Since 1931 


The world moves on, even in a de- 
pression, and there is no better evi- 
dence of this close at hand than the 
progress made by our manufacturers 
of appliances and apparatus since 
they held their last exhibition at At- 
lantic City in 1931. It seemed im- 
possible, at that time, to bring about 
any ts of a substantial 
nature in the design and. efficiency 
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1931 Exhibit 


of certain of these appliances. They 
appeared to represent the ultimate. 

Yet look at what has happened 
since then—an interval of but three 
years, and with business a vic- 
tim of the jitters. More improve- 
ments and advances, more changes in 
style and design (some of them rev- 
olutionary in character) and more 
departures from previously accepted 
theories of utilization have been real- 
ized in this brief period than in the 
fifteen preceding years. That speaks 
volumes” for the grit, determination 
and nerve of the manufacturers. Not 
by any means have they come 
through this depression without fin- 
ancial scars. As a matter of fact, 
they have escaped none of its rigors. 
Yet to their everlasting credit let it 
be said that they have not only main- 
tained a standard of high perform- 
ance, but have gone a step farther 
and have actually anticipated the fu- 
ture needs of the industry and have 
met those needs with new and beau- 
tiful products that every gas man 
can point to with pride. 

The exhibition this year thus takes 
on an unusual significance. It will 
produce at one time, under one roof, 
and in the midst of a perfect setting, 
a complete record of the art of ap- 
pliance and apparatus development 
that has taken place since 1931. It 
is no exaggeration to say that this 
exhibition bids fair to outclass all 
past performances from the point of 
view of its tonic effect upon senti- 
ment within in the industry, its.edu- 
cational value to the individual, and 
its business stimulating possibilities. 
“What this business needs,” com- 
mented an executive recently, “is the 
staking of a big-scale exhibition that 


will remove the cob-webs from a lot 
of eyes and drive home the truth to 
gas men that the manufacturer has 
provided us with the latest and best 
equipment scientific and engineering 
knowledge can produce, and it is now 
up to us to sell it.” 

Having had no exhibition in three 
years, gas companies are determined 
to make the most of this one. A 
number of companies will instruct 
their delegates to return home with 
a complete story of everything that 
is new in the exhibition. This in- 
formation will be relayed throughout 
their organizations. 


Exhibition Stellar Attraction 


President Castor, in a recent let- 
ter stated: “By all odds, this year’s 
Exhibition is of outstanding import- 
ance—not alone because it is the first 
event of its kind in three years, but 
because in that period gas appli- 
ances and gas plant equipment have 
undergone many revolutionary im- 
provements. To the gas man, there- 
fore, the forthcoming Exhibition is 
a stellar attraction. : 

“There is another large group, 
however, whose interest this year in 
appliance developments and particu- 
larly in the Exhibition itself is very 
real. I refer to the dealers who sell 
appliances. Many of them will be 
in attendance at Atlantic City as the 
guests of gas companies. I wish it 
were possible for all gas Fp) a 
to do this, but since_it is out of the 
question becaatieef ditance and the 
large expense involved, I suggest 
that each company communicate with 
its dealers and invite them to be 
with us at Atlantic City. 

“By e ing such an_invitation 
in person or by letter we will further 
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cement the friendly relations exist- 
ing between our industry and it deal- 
ers, and at the same time broadcast 
word of the Exhibition in quarters 
where it is bound to do us much 
good.” 

It takes six months to stage an A. 
G. A. Convention. Much of the time 
has been devoted by the A. G. A. to 
the selection of competent speakers 
and topics for live current interest 
for the General and Sectional Meet- 
ings. It has been evident for months 
past that the 1934 convention pro- 
gram should provide specific aids 
and helps that might be translated 
by the individual into more efficient 
performance on the job. The pro- 
- gram developed for the coming At- 
lantic City meeting comes up to this 
requirement in every respect. In a 
word, it is a program built to order 
for the individual and his particular 
needs, yet comprising a considera- 
tion of the most vital national issues 
before the industry today—issues 
that are the personal concern of ev- 
ery progressive thinker in our busi- 
ness. 


Speakers have been chosen whose 
records of accomplishment in their 
particular spheres of activity give to 
their messages a ring of authority. 
Many of these are hard-working 
committee members who have de- 
voted months of earnest effort to the 
preparation of their addresses and 
reports. The program for General 
Sessions has not been completed at 
this date, but the Sectional programs, 
with a few exceptions, are in final 
shape. 


Monday Program 


The first business session at the 
Convention will be held by the Na- 
tural Gas Department in the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, starting Monday morn- 
ing, October 29, at 9:30 o’clock, and 
extending through the afternoon. At 
6:30 o'clock in the evening of that 
day will be held the annual dinner 
of the Executive, Managing and Ad- 
visory Committees of the Natural 
Gas rtment.. Three hours later, 
in the Grand Ball Room of the Au- 
ditorium will be staged “Natural 
Gas Nite.” This is to be an old- 
fashioned get-t er such as the 
natural gas men have not had in re- 
cent years. Details of this entertain- 
ment feature will be announced later. 

The program for the ing of 
the Natural Gas usasteneee oil 
consist of eight addresses and four 
reports. At the annual meeting of 
the Main Technical and Research 
Committee on Monday morning, 
H. C. Cooper of The Hope Natural 


Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
deliver his report as chairman of 
that committee. The annual meet- 
ing of the Department convenes at 
11 o’clock and reconvenes for the 
afternoon session at two o'clock. 
Speakers will be Frank L. Chase, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas; 
George W. Ratcliffe, Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Company, Pittsburgh ; 
L. J. Willien, Byllesby Engineering 
& Management Corporation, Chi- 
cago; Burt R. Bay, Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Company, Kansas 
City; John B. Tonkin, Peoples Na- 
tural Gas Company, Pittsburgh; El- 
mer F. Schmidt, Lone Star Gas 
Company, Dallas; A. F. Bridge, 
Southern Counties Gas Company, 
Los Angeles ; B. C. Comfort, Missis- 
sippi River Fuel Co., St. Louis; and 
B. H. Gardner, Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Tuesday Program 


The first General Session opens 
Tuesday morning in the Auditorium, 
the program featuring the annual ad- 
dress by the President, the Manag- 
ing Director, the Treasurer, and a 
short talk on the International Gas 
Conference by Clifford E. Paige of 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 
On the afternoon of that day are 
scheduled the first meetings of the 
Accounting, Commercial, Industrial 
Gas and Technical Sections. 


The Accounting Section will pre- 
sent reports by chairmen of several 
of its committees, and an address to 
be given at this session will be an- 
nounced later. Speakers include: E. 
B. Nutt, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey; Pittsburgh; J. M. Ro- 
berts, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, Chicago; A. S$. Corson, 
The United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia ; C. J. Fue, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn; 
F. J. Bischoff, Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York; F. W. Coo- 
per, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company, Newark; E. R. Rotramel, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago; E. J. Tucker, Con- 
sumers Gas Company of Toronto, 
Canada; J. F. Weeks, Kings County 
Lighting Co., Brooklyn; J. J. Natale, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, Phil- 
adelphia; W. S. Bowser, The Ko 
pers Company, Pittsburgh; H. E. 
Cliff, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company, Newark; J. M. Kramar- 
sik, Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
Hartford, and J. W. Mackie, Dela- 
ware Power & Light Corporation, 
Wilmington. 

The Commercial Section opens 
with an address by the Chairman, 
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N. T. Sellman, Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, R. A. Ma- 
lony, Chairman of the Refrigeration 
Committee, follows with a paper on 
“What a National Campaign Like 
The Blue Vase Contest Can Do for 
the Industry.” Two addresses on 
Cooperative Range Campaigns will 
complete this session, one by F. M. 
Banks, Southern California Gas 
Company on the Cooperative Cam- 
paign on the Pacific Coast with 
Clock-Controlled Ranges, and the 
other by C. A. Luther, The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, on Campaign Operations in 
the Chicago Area. 

The Tuesday afternoon session of 
the Industrial Gas Section provides 
for the address of the Chairman, F. 
B. Jones, Equitable Gas Company, 
Pittsburgh, and includes three out- 
standing contributions of live inter- 
est to industrial gas men today. 
These are, “Ceramics and the Poten- 
tial Market for the Gas Industry,” 
by L. S. Briggs, Ceramist, Lenox, 
Inc., Trenton, N. J.; “Process Air 
Conditioning and Low Temperature 
Drying,” by M. Lednum, Engineer, 
Silica Gel Corporation, Baltimore, 
and “Market for and Promotion of 
Retail Industrial Gas Sales,” by H. 
A. Sutton, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Company, Newark. 

The Technical Section features the 
following on its Tuesday afternoon 
program: Chairman’s Report, O. S. 
Hagerman, American Light & Trac- 
tion Compan , Chicago; “New Me- 

Shop,” . H. Stevick, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York; “Review of Work on Pi 
Coatings and Corrosion for 1934" 
by Dr. Scott Ewing, U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C.; 
“Purging,” S. S. Tomkins, Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York; 
“Review of Developments in Dis- 
tribution,” H. W. Battin, The United 
Gas Improvement Company, Phila- 
delphia; “Features of Heavy Oil 
Operation—Citizens Works,” F. B. 
Parke, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, Brooklyn. 


Wednesday Program 

Wednesday morning starts off 
with the Home Service Breakfast 
Conference at which two-minute 
talks will be devoted to the follow- 
ing topics: Home Demonstrations, 
Girl Scout Classes, Home Service 
Plays, Regional Meetings — Pacific 
Coast and New England, School Co- 
tion, Little Women’s Cookery 

b and Public School Contacts. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon a 
meeting of Home Service Directors 
will be held at which the three fol- 
lowing addresses will be delivered: 
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“Consumer Standards,” Alice Ed- 
wards, American Home Economics 
Association, Washington; “New 
Methods of Meat Cookery,” Inez 
Willson, National Live Stock & 
Meat Board and “Laundering Meth- 
ods,” Faye Hamilton, McCall’s Mag- 
azine. 

Wednesday morning’s program 
for General Sessions will present 
the following: “Selling Industrial 
Gas,” F. T. Rainey, The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Company, Columbus; “The Gas 
Industry’s Next Opportunity,” Lyle 
C. Harvey, Bryant Heater Company, 
Cleveland ; a report on A. G. A. Lab- 
oratory activities and the probable 
presentation of four brief and point- 
ed addresses on mass selling. 

The Commercial, Industrial Gas 
and Technical Sections will have af- 
ternoon meetings on Wednesday. 
Scheduled for presentation at the 
Commercial meeting are: “Electric 
Competition in the Domestic Field,” 
W. W. Winter, Atlanta Gas Light 

y, Atlanta; “Gas Industry 
and ae Demonstration,” H. P. J. 
Steinmetz, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company, Newark; “Why a 
Major House Heating Campaign— 
Its Advantages and Results,” Victor 
Starzenski, New York Power & 

i Corporation, Albany; and 

Development Plans,” H. E. 
Dexter, Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 

The meeting of the Industrial Gas 
Section will take the form of a 
round-table discussion, affording 
ample opportunity for the individu- 
al’s personal participation in the 


program. 

W. M. Hepburn, Surface Combus- 
ion Corporation, Toledo, will act as 
discussion leader for the topic, “Fur- 
nace Atmosphere Control.” C. W. 
Gale, Public Service Company of 
Colorado, Denver, will lead discus- 
sion on “Instances of Unusual Appli- 
cations of Gas Fuel.” Other sub- 
jects that will be covered are, “Ef- 
fective Saving of Gas Fuel by Use 
of Insulation Refractory Materials” 
and “Light Fuel Oil Competition.” 
Speakers for these two subjects will 
be announced later. 

On the Technical Section program 
for that day are: “To the Customer 
—You Are the Gas Company,” I. K. 
Peck, Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, Boston; “Review of Develop- 
ments in Gas Production,” J. V. Pos- 
tles, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., Philadelphia ; “The Gum Prob- 
lem,” W. H. Fulweiler, The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia ; 
“Gas Analysis in a Study of Water 
Gas Operations,” L. J. Willien, 
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Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corporation, Chicago; and “Sum- 
mary of Activities of the Chemical 
Committee,” E. F. Pohlmann, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
Chicago. 

No meeting of the Accounting 
Section will be held on Wednesday, 
but members of the Section will at- 
tend a Luncheon Conference at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel on that day, and 
will have ample opportunity to visit 
the exhibit of accounting machines 
at the Exhibition. 


Thursday Program 


Thursday’s business programs 
open with a meeting of General Ses- 
sion at which one of the outstanding 
speakers will be Dr. Neil Carothers, 
since 1923 Professor of Economics 
and Director of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. Dr. Carothers will deliver 
an address on “The National Eco- 
nomic Situation.” Another speaker 
at that session will be Geo. E. Frazer 
of Chicago, counsel for the Gas Ap- 
pliances Institute. Mr. Frazer is na- 
tionally known as an organizer of 
business and is thoroughly familiar 
with developments in Washington as 
they affect the manufacturer and 
market practices. The topic of his 
address is, “The Manufacturer, The 
Utility, and Dealer Relations.” It is 
also planned to have this session in- 
clude an address by a prominent 
member of one of the state regula- 
tory bodies. 

The Accounting and Industrial 
Gas Sections will continue their ses- 
sions on Thursday afternoon. The 
newly appointed Publicity and Ad- 
vertising Committee of the Associa- 
tion will also hold a luncheon sym- 
posium at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel on 
that day, at which all advertising 
men in the gas industry, as well as 
members of the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association, are invited. R. 
S. McCarty, advertising manager, 
The Philadelphia Company, Pitts- 
burgh, will lead discussion on “Na- 
tional Advertising Sometime Versus 
Regional Advertising Now.” Ford- 
ham C. Russell, sales manager of the 
H. H. Robertson Co., building mate- 
rials, Pittsburgh, will lead the discus- 
sion on “Selling Industrial Gas by 
Direct Mail Advertising.” Mr. Rus- 
ell will point out how sutcessful di- 
rect mail results in his business can 
be used by industrial gas men. Other 
topics up for consideration are, “Ad- 
vertising in Competition With Gov- 
ernment Sponsored Business” and 
“Promotional Possibilities of the 
A.G.A. Laboratory Seal.” 

The Accounting Section program 
will include the following: Uniform 


Classification of Accounts Commit- 
tee, H. M. Brundage, Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York; Natu- 
ral Gas Representatives Committee, 
L. L. Dyer, Lone Star Gas Company, 
Dallas; Customer Accounting Com- 
mittee, E. N. Keller, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Philadelphia; and 
Customers Relations Committee, W. 
G. Murfit, Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The following topics and speakers 
are also included on this program: 
“Customers’ Deposits,” R. B. Milne, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion, New York; “Control of Cus- 
tomer Accounting Procedures,” L. A. 
Mayo, Connecticut Light & Power 
Company, Hartford; “Cash Receiv- . 
ing Procedure,” W. H. Goforth, 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 
Philadelphia; “Effect of Credit and 
Collection Policies on Customer Re- 
lations,” S. H. Corson, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Jenkintown; 


“Customer Relations in Smaller 
Communities,” J. B. Jones, Bridge- 
ton Gas Light Company, Bridgeton, 


N. J., and “Management’s Responsi- 
bility in Employee Customer Con- 
tacts,” Louis Stoecker, Public Serv- 
ice -Electric & Gas Company, 
Newark. 

The Industrial Gas Section will 
convert its meeting into a Hotel, 
Restaurant and Food Products Sales 
Symposium. On this occasion, C. F. 
Stoddard of New York, owner and 
operator of Butler Hall, will deliver 
a talk on “Restaurant, Hotel, Food 
Preparation and Control Devices.” 
He will be followed by F. H: Trem- 
bly, Jr., The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company, who will speak on the 
“Competitive Situation and How to 
Combat It in the Small and Large 
Bakery.” Other speakers and their 
topics are C. W. Roll, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, “The Modern 
and Improved Hotel and Restaurant 


See and T. J. Gallagher, The 

eoples Gas Light & Coke Con:pany, 

Chicago, “Dealer Cooperation.” 
Entertainment 


Delegates to this year’s Convention 
need fear no dull times as far as en- 
tertainment is concerned. Mention 
has been made previously of “Nat- 
ural Gas Nite” to be staged Monday 
evening. This will be the natural gas 
men’s party, but other entertainment 
functions are scheduled for the eve- 
nings of Tuesday, ‘Wednesday and 
Thursday, which will be open to ev- 
eryone attending the Convention. In 
addition to these A. G. A. functions, 
Atlantic City, the “World’s Play- 
ground,” will offer a variety of en- 
tertainment features peculiarly its 
own. 
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EXHIBITORS AT AGA 
CONVENTION 


A-B Stove Co., Battle Creek, Michigan........ 318 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 426 
Alcazar Range & Heater Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ... 410 
Air Reduction Sales Co., New York, N. Y. ..:. 227 
Alpha-Lux Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. ........ 225 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. ........ 509 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala... 106 
American Gas Journal, New York, N. Y. ..... . 204 
American Gas Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 

419, 420 
American Meter Co., New York, N. Y. ...... 400, 401 
American Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio......406 to 409 
American Thermometer Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 134 
Autogas Corporation, Chicago, Peres 126 
Automatic Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 519 
Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, e's dials 9.6 0 Sak 104 
Barber Gas Burner Co., Cleveland, Ohio........ 135 
Bartlett Hayward Co., ‘Baltimore, MA vihe owe x's 325 
Blodgett Co., Inc., G. S., Burlington, VE cas 516 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Mee, ws. eek 100 
Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio.......... 505, 506 
Burdett Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. ................ 610 
Burnham Boiler Corp., Irvington, N. Y........ 125 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 425, 502 
Buchan Loose Leaf Record Co., Clifton Heights, 


| SB a Ws AAT Mae Se arp arene 640, 641 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn.... 130 
Caloric Gas Stove Works, Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 518 
Canadian Gas Association-Intercolonial Gas Jour- 

ee OU Sars ho os bee cs Ona s cha sweeter ... 634 
Carson-Cadillac Corp., Birmingham, Ala. ....... 326 
Chace Valve Co., W. M., Detroit, Michigan...... 517 
Chambers Corp., Shelbyville, Ind. ............ 611 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ....... 525 
Cleveland Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio.......... 311 
Cleveland Trencher Co., Cleveland, Ohio........ 632 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., wiaabeth, 

Be. a ore Pree ee 140 
Coxhead Corp., Ralph C., New York, N. | SR 638 
Crane Co., Chicago, Ep AR ee Spree e - 402, 403 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill. .......... 316, 317 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa. ............... 205 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 327 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. ............- 123 
Davey Compressor Co., Kent, Ohio.......... 635, 636 
Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. .......... 300 
Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich. ......... 127 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. . .319 to 321 
Dresser Mfg. Co., S. R., Bradford, Pa. ....... 421, 422 
Dur-O-Lite Pencil Co., Clifton Heights; Pa. . .640, 641 
Economy Governor Co., Anderson, Ind. ........ 527 


Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Inc., New York, 

he Mn 6 oa he gh Rena eh eb s ¢ 0+ oe pes «558% ~~ 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Ensign-Reynolds Inc., New York, ae a 520 


Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, RASS 416 to 511 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago, OU, on ee Sas, 
Fagan-Andrews Co., Milwaukee, Se eee 116 
Floyd-Wells Co., Royersford, ee eee 510 
Fisher-Governor. Co., Marshalltown, Iowa....... 109 


Gas Purifying Materials Co. Inc., Long Island 
Ge Bie Pee Ske Oe a eee oe 


General Ceramics Co., New York, N. Y. ....... 119 
General Coal Co., Philadelphia, Bess, oe thas 137 
General Electric Co., New York, N. Y. ...... 515; 616 
General Gas Light Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .. .523 to 608 
Glenwood Range Co., ‘Taunton, Mass. . ...220, 221 
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Globe American Corp., Kokomo, Ind. ..... .214 to 216 
Handley Brown Heater Co., Jackson, Mich. .... 210 
Harper Wyman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. ........ 521 
Homestead Heater Co., Newark, N. J. ...... 120, 121 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. ......... 614 


Improved Equipment-Russell Engineering Corp., 
OS BR Wa ck. 0 bot hben cwka ok ov eekecis 
International Business Machines Corp., New 


RR ay tg 1 eee ee 427, 500 
International Nickel Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. ..111-B 
Johns-Manville, Inc., New York, N. Y. ....... 630, 631 
Kitson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. .................. 637 
Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 103 
Lambert Meter Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. ........... 229 
Lattimer-Stevens Co., Columbus, Ohio...... eae 
Lavino & Co., E. J., Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 306 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co., A. J., Milwaukee, 

We gf Aes ees cic in 410 
Lovekin Water Heater Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 418 
Mercoid Corp., Chicago, Ill. -............-ee00- 606 
Majestic Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. ........... 117, 118 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala... 139 
Mears-Kane-Ofeldt Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 617 
Mettler Co., Lee B., Los Angeles, Calif. ....... 209 


Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co., Milwaukee, Wis .. 211 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapo- 


Be, TE Cr ecwad ss cvhcaaus .- sce cabesna 413, 414 
on gy ap | RE ae ay oe oF 411 
Mueller Co., ‘Decatur, as CUR a's 0490 0:5 5a 301 
Mulcare Engineering Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 528 
Moore Valve Co., J. W., Everett, pea 124 
Merco-Nordstrom Valve Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. . .228, 303 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio...... 501 
National Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa........ 131 
National Superior Co., Toledo, Ohio............ 605 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.......... 200 to 202 
Patrol Valve Co., Cleveland, Ohio.............. 310 
Peerless Heater Co., Boyertown, Pa. ........... 624 
Peerless Mfg. Corp., Louisville, Ky. ........... 133 


Penn Electric Switch Co., Des Moines, Iowa.... 522 
Pennsylvania Furnace & Iron Co., Warren, Pa... 208 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... 504 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 228, 303 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 128, 129 
Public Utilities Reports Inc., Washington, D. C 633 


Republic Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio......... 107 
Ridge Too) Co., Elyria, MAS Bares ep 14: 
Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. ....... 529 to 531 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co., Anderson, Ind. . .322, 323 
Robbins Publishing Co., New Wate NeW es 6s 363 231 
Roberts & Mander Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 222, 223 
Roberts Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. ......... 507 


Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 624 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Youngwood, Pa.... 512 
Roper Corp., Geo. D., Rockford, _iylieBlpags 315, 412 
Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. . ..224 to 309 
Reliance Regulator Corp. Alhambra, Calif. . .400, 401 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., Connersville, 
SNE aia ian = TEESE af pense anes goa ds COP oCG 


Schoenberger Co., W. J., Cleveland, Ohio... .612, 613 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. Inc., -Brook- 

i. tS Swe see a Sa: 2 eee eee ee 105 
Sands Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio............... 213 
Semet- td Engineering Corp., New York, 

ee OP ee re eh te eR OE 
Suiaier Co., M. B., South Bend, Ind. .......... 110 
Smith Mfg. Co., The A. P., East Orange, N. J... 143 
Spencer Thermostat Co., Attleboro, Mass. ...... 136 
Sprague Meter Co., Bridgeport, Conn. SNe t 423 
Stacey Bros. Gas ‘Construction Co., New York, 

ee oe eee, Fae oes Core eT TTS 404, 405 
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High Pressure 
Storage 
(Continued from page 21) 


ific information is available in- 
eating the reasonableness of such 
eu h t to be installed 
ought not to installe 

until absolutely necessary and then 
the quantity should be a minimum 
consistent with the size which will 
provide the least cost per thousand 
available storage over a long term 


Some favor determining storage 
from the average daily send out and 
assume 40% to 75% of the average 

send out as a sufficient quantity. 
The use of this method is more de- 
sirable as a check on the quantity as 
found by more detailed investigation 
of all factors affecting the size of 
storage than as the direct means of 
determining storage capacity. 

(Continued in November issue ) 
‘edged atonen 


Eliminating Nitric 
Acid From Revivified 
Sponge 
(Continued from page 28) 


For the determination of NO we 
used the method described by Mr. 
W. H.-Fulweiler in his discussion of 
the gum problem before the Amer- 
+ ape Gas Association in 1933. (A. G. 


Proceedings, 1933, Pages 829- 


B46) Some very minor changes 


were made in the apparatus which 
did not in any way effect the method. 


Photographs of the apparatus are at- 
ched. 


As a result of the experiments 
listed above, it is our opinion that 
the simplest method of re-using re- 
vivified sponge is to blow it with air 
and steam at a relatively high tem- 


perature, depending upon the condi- 
tions at the plant, until the air leay- 
ing the box containing the revivified 
sponge contains such a small concen- 
tration of NO that the vapor phase 
gums due to its presence will not 
materially effect the action of small 
orifices. Other methods may be de- 
veloped from the results of these ex- 
periments. 

In the experimental work the gas 
was divided into two portions which 
were analyzed simultaneously. One 


portion was analyzed in the control 
equipment and other portion was an- 
alyzed after the treatment described 
in remarks. The NO results are re- 
ported in grams per million cubic 
feet of gas. The first test was run 
to calibrate the boards. 

In addition to the several papers 
mentioned, reference should be made 
to “A Comprehensive Treatise on 
Inorganic and Theoretical Chemis- 

. W. Mellor, Vol, VIII, 
pages 417 to 449. 


puiesnsnintilimetecine 


Comparative Fuel 


Consumption Tests 


(Continued from page 17) 


Plain Cookies 


Constant Factors: Raking sheets: 10% x 1534 inches, tin. 


umber of cookies 
Temperature: 375 


Fay MAGIC , CHEF, 


15 om each sheet. 


r———GENERAL ELECTRIC—, 
Time Bake 








Number of 
Date Sheets (Minutes) Cu. fe. Btu. (Minutes) Kw-hr. Btu. 
OS aera 2 15 2.64 2753.52 15 «22 750.64 
OGRee ~6itcceies 2 15 2795.24 15 -30 1023.6 
Sens .. .oca> khan 2 15 2.56 2670.08 15 d 989.48 
S| Speer 2 13 2.30 2398.9 13 -22 750.64 
=—=— = =— 
10.18 10617.74 1.03 3514.36 
Averages 2.545 2654.435 -2575 878.590 
oe) aaa 1 15 2.48 2586.64 15 18 614.16 
| ese 1 15 2.17 31 15 12 409.44 
Spee i 15 2.40 2503.2 15 13 443.56 
Ss Sa er 1 15 2.22 2315.46 15 16 $45.92 
DE ocice cake 1 15 2.40 2503.2 15 16 $45.92 
= Sees i 15 2.30 2398.9 15 17 
COS ear 1 13 2.09 2179.87 13 11 375.32 
DG os tasctes 1 13 2.03 2117.29 13 16 5 
18.09 87 1.19 
Averages: 2.261 2358.483 148 507.535 
Sunshine Cake 
Constant Factors: } Laas and po at ged 325 degrees for 1 hour. 
‘an used: 9%-inch aluminum tube pan. 
MAGIC CHEF nits ELECTRIC 
’» t » 
Preheat Preheat 
(ann ctnerstoo 
Time Cons. Bake Total Total Time Bake Total Total 
Date (Min.) ey fe Cuft. Cu. ft. Btu. (Min.) Kw-hr. Kw-hr. Kw.-hr. Btu. 
5-15-33 12 85 7.31 11,16 11639.88 13 64 53 1.17 
7. 7-33 10% ; $1 6.04 9.55 9960.65 11 53 .29 82 2797.84 
7-10-33 12 3.58 6.56 10.14 10576.02 12 59 37 96 3275.52 
== oo SO > 
30.85 32176.55 2.95 10065.40 
Averages: 10.283 10725.516 .983 3355.133 
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It's Not Your Job 


- | Sen 


REYNOLDS Gas Regulators are 
proved products. They have 40 and 
more years of successful operation 
in a field that is outstanding for its 
rigid requirements. And as the Gas 
Industry has progressed to meet 
modern demands, Reynolds has 
paced the field in the development 
of Gas Control Equipment that will 
give satisfactory control limits, ca- 
pacity range and economic opera- 


tion over a long period of time. 





| Attention! Reynolds Gas Reg- 
ulator Company’s A. G. A. 
Convention Display 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
October 29 to November 3 


Booth No. 322-323 











Reynolds Branch Offices: 421 Dwight Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; 2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas. 
Representatives: Eastern Appliance Co., Boston, 
Mass.; F. E. Newberry, Avon, N. J.; G. H. Unekefer, 
428 Boyd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ If It’s a Gas Control Problem Write 


Reynolds Gas 
Regulator Co. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 









































BARBER 


Automatic Jet Gas 


BURNERS 


Warm Air Furnaces 
and 


Steam and Hot Water Boilers 





Illustrating a No, 324-B Barber Automatic Burner 
installed in a round combustion chamber. Note the 
proper position of the burner; its simplicity of in- 
stallation and the excellent heat- -producing scrub- 
bing action of the flame. 


Barber Conversion Burners are supplied with the 
Spencer Klixon No. C-1888 Safety Pilot Control, 
which is backed by years of research and develop- 
ment. It is a positive and accurate device. Ignition 
of the Barber Burner Units is made within one minute 
and the complete shut-off in the event of gas or cur- 
rent failure is made within two minutes. 


There is none better than the Barber Automatic Gas 
Burner and Barber Pressure Regulator for warm air 
pr ay Neri ahaa, =A wnhyame wad wae 
equipment for new furnaces, boilers and appliances. 


Barber’s line of gas burners includes specially de- 
signed equipment for warm air heating and air cOn- — 
ditioning systems. Make it your answer to the new- 
day demand for completely automatic heat. 


Write at once for full information—NEW CATALOG 
and latest ATTRACTIVE DISCOUNTS, SELLING 
CO-OPERATION, ENGINEERING CO-OPERATION 
in my Bg arrangement of Barber Burner 
Assemblies your particular requirements. 

THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 
3704 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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EQUIPMENT NEWS 





A New Era in Pipe Welding 


The introduction about three years 
ago of the Lindeweld process wrought 
many changes in pipe line welding prac- 
tices due to the speed and economy of 
this new method. A new piece of equip- 
ment and corresponding new technique 
as refinements of this process is an- 
nounced. 

The new multi-flame Lindewelding 
head consists of a chromium-plated stem 
and tip for use with certain standard 
blowpipes. Its design is a radical de- 
parture from previous styles in that 
the tip provides three flames: a main 
welding flame in the usual position, and 
two smaller auxiliary flames so posi- 
tioned as to preheat both edges of the 
vee ahead of the advancing puddle. 


° 






Multi-flame Lindwelding Head. 


The chief modification brought about 
by the multi-flame head is a lengthen- 
ing of the stroke to insure even pre- 
heating of the vee by the auxiliary 
flames and an even and more rapid 
compensatory melting of the special 
Lindewelding rod. 


This new development has already 
been thoroughly tested in the mid-con- 
tinent region, where sevefal hundred 
miles of pipe of various diameters have 
been laid down using the multi-flame 
head. Results have shown that speeds 
better by one-third or more over those 
customary with single-flame Lindeweld- 
ing are attained. 

The nature of multi-flame Lindeweld- 
ing practically restricts it to rotation 
welding, but it has already been used 
in the fabrication of bull plugs, headers 
and reducers for power plant piping, 
and other uses may be developed in the 
future. Its chief field of application will, 
of course, continue to be overland pipe 
welding, where its superiority may be 
expected to place it ahead of all older 
methods. 





The Burdett Conversion Burner 


Burdett Manufacturing Co., 19 No. 
Shelton St., Chicago, Ill, recently is- 
sued a phamplet titled, “Radiant 
Heat,” in which is described the Bur- 
dett Conversion burners for industrial, 
commercial and domestic use. The 
burner head is a refractory disc. The 
mixture comes up through the center 
of the burner and is ignited just as 
it leaves the disc. The flame is pro- 
jected downward in a scouring motion 
over the surface of the disc. The re- 
fractory surface becomes radiant in 30 
seconds, and this in turn helps to con- 
sume the mixture. The burner discs 
are made in sizes ranging from 3 inches 
to 18 inches in diameter. They burn 
either manufactured or natural gas 
without changing the burner orifice. 
Copy of phamplet will be mailed ‘on 
request. 





Burdett Burner showing Refractory Dise. 





Fall and Winter Replacement 
Sales Campaign 


Investigations indicate clearly that 
there is a large market available to gas 
companies for the sale of controls and 
accessories to modernize heating plants. 

One of the best ways to get at this 
market is through the offer of a free in- 
spection which will in no wise obligate 
the user but which will give your sales- 
men an Opportunity to make constructive 
suggestions, many of which wil! result in 
orders. Individual companies who have 
carried on such campaigns have produced 
a considerable extra revenue which in 
addition to bringing the company very 
desirable profits will ‘serve to keep at 
least the sales and service men together. 

Such a replacement sales campaign is 
especially timely this fall in view of the 
tremendous activity resulting from and 
built upon the Federal Housing Act, All 
over the country, in cities of every size, 
local committees are carrying forward 
aggressive advertising and promotion 
campaigns to stimulate interest in mod- 
ernizing to save property from deprecia- 
tion, to improve the appearance, to in- 
crease values and to provide work for 
the hundreds of thousands of people con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the 
building industry. All of this publicity 
will help you to make a replacement 
sales campaign of your own produce a 
good volume of profitable sales. 

To further assist in the development 
of this business Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company have prepared and 
are now running a powerful national 
advertising campaign. It consists of full 
pages and smaller space in a group of 
the more important national magazines 
which reach millions of readers, and in 
fifteen large metropolitan newspapers. 
This advertising emphasizes the need for 
bringing installations up-to-date. 


pet 
> 





New Inert Gas Producer Bulletin 


Bulletin 100-B12, illustrating and de- 
scribing the Harrison Inert Gas Producer, 
has just been issued by Roots-Conners- 
ville Blower Corp. of Connersville, Ind., 
who are sole licensees under the Harri- 
son patent issued Jan. 17, 1933. 

These units are built to produce inert 
gas containing less than 1% oxygen and 
zero per cent carbon monoxide when op- 
erating on manufactured or natural gas, 
or fuel oil. 

Air and gas are delivered separately 
to a water-cooled combustion chamber 
where the gas burns, forming the inert 
gas, which is discharged through a cooler 
to bring its temperature down to a use- 
able point. The drive junit can be either 
a gas or gasoline eng or an electric 
motor. Illustra of the various types 






already supplied are shown in the bulletin. 

R-C Harrison Inert Gas Producers 
have been built in sizes ranging from 
7,500 to 40,000 cu. ft. of inerts per hour, 
measured at 60° F., against a pressure 
of 2 Ibs. 


October, 1934—American Gas Journal 

















SUPERIOR 


Gas Meters 
Provers 

Service Cleaners 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 




















SUPERIOR 
METER CO. 


167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























\Carbonizing 
Systems 





Designed, Manufactured and Erected by 


IM 
ede CLOVER- WEST 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


424 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY — 
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CONTINUOUS VERTICAL RETORTS 


in service at 225 gas plants whose yearly outputs 
range from 6 to 8000 millions. The logical plant 
for maximum gas yields. 


GLOVER -WEST| 
SEMI-INTERMITTENT VERTICALS | 


As an alternative where a demand for coke’ of a | 
special character must be met. | 
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NEWS ofthe 
GAS INDUSTRY 











Central Indiana Gas Co. Has 
New Officers 


H. Carl Wolf, former Vice-President 
of the Consolidated Electric and Gas 
Co., New York, N. Y., has assumed the 
management of the Central Indiana 
Gas Co. at Muncie, Ind., with the office 
of President and a membership on the 
board of directors. 

E. A. Angley, Vice-President, who 
has been in charge of the local prop- 
erty and its associated companies in 
Indiana, has resigned and will leave 
soon for southern Michigan, where he 
will make his home. R. C. Beebe, who 
has been a director in the company and 
has served as manager of operations 
here, also has resigned and will go 
to Sayre, Pa., where he will have charge 
of gas properties. H. W. Thornburg, 
manager of the Anderson, Ind., division 
of the company, has been elected to the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Wolf was chief engineer of the 
Public Service Commission of Mary- 
land for eight years, serving two years 
prior to that with the Illinois Public 
Service Commission. 


+ 
Merger Approved 


The merging of the West Side Nat- 
- ural Gas Company and the Natural Gas 
Corporation of California was approved 
by the State Railroad Commission. The 
Public Service Company owns the stock 
of the West Side concern and the Nat- 
ural Gas Properties, Inc., own the stock 
of the Natural Gas Corporation, and 
the Public Service own the Properties, 
Inc. The merging will result in unifica- 
tion of stock, simplified accounting, :re- 
duce taxes and operating costs. The 
agreement calls for the absorption of 
West Side by Natural Gas Corporation. 
Natural Gas Corporation of California 
furnishes gas in Arcata, Brawley, Ca- 
lexico, Dunsmuir, El Centro, Suisun, 
Fairfield, Isleton, Rio Vista, Yreka and 
Vacaville. The West Side company 
serves Taft, South Taft, Ford City, 
Avenal, Mariposa, Fellows and Kettle- 
man City. 

isticipeeslbininilaan 
Connecticut Lt. & Power Has 


New Volume Rate 


The Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
the largest of whose several gas proper- 
tics is located in Waterbury, has an- 
nounced a new rate schedule, designated 
as Rate 21, for large users. Customers 
may use Rate 21 or Rate 20, the old 
basis, according to their desire, it is 
stated. 

Under Rate 21 the consumer pays 
$2.90 for the first 1,500 cu. ft., and 
75 cents for M thereafter. Rate 20 


calls for a basis of 90 cents for the 
first 300 ft., $1.30 for the next M, and 
95 cents for M thereafter. In each 
case the minimum charge is the basic 
amount for the first designated num- 
ber of units, $2.29 and 90 cents. 

The two rates converge at 4,050 cu ft., 
and after that point Rate 21 offers a 
definite saving. Consumers who have 
customarily been using more than 4,050 
cu. ft. have been shifted to Rate 21, 
but with the understanding that if a few 
months’ experience does not show a sav- 
ing, they may resume the old schedule. 

sciatica 


Ala. Utilities Service Co. To Elim- 
inate Low Pressure Areas in 
Distribution System 


Morris White, Montgomery, man- 
ager of the Alabama Utilities Service 
Company, September 10 announced 
plans for a $7,000 expenditure to elimi- 
nate the last of the low pressure areas 
in its distribution system. The project 
involves the laying of a six-inch high 
pressure main east from the company’s 
north and south main to a booster sta- 
tion to be erected on Buford Street. 


annie 


New Equipment Installed at 
Ludington, Mich. 


Among recent extensions and im- 
provements made by the Gas Corpora- 
tion of Michigan at their Ludington, 
Michigan plant is a new coal gas bench, 
installed by the Improved Equipment- 
Russell Engineering Corporation of 
New York. This is a rear cleaning stop- 
end bench of sixes, equipped with “The 
Doherty Bench Fuel Economizer” and 
scrubber standpipes. This company also 
put in several blocks of distribution 
lines. 


ccigepepediibeimvichion 


Gas Company Home Service 
Heads Get Electrolux Health 
Booklet 


Various ways in which an Electrolux 
refrigerator can be used in the home 
as an aid in promoting and preserving 
health from babyhood on, or as a help 
in time of sickness, are described in a 
booklet prepared for distribution by the 
home service departments of gas com- 
panies. 

The booklet, entitled, “Cold Facts 
About Health,” was prepared under the 
direction of Jane Tiffany Wagner, head 
of the Home Service Department of 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., at 
51 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
Miss Wagner, an authority on home 
economics, co-operates with the heads 
of home service departments of gas 
companies by furnishing the latest in- 
formation on household refrigeration. 





Convention Calendar 
October 


1-5 National Metal Exposition, 
Commerce Hall, New York, 


N. Y. 
5-6 Empire State Gas and Elec- 
tric Association annual 


meeting, Westchester Coun- 
try Club, Rye, N. Y. 

Week of 29th—American Gas As- 
sociation 16th annual con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Alexander Forward, man- 
aging director. 


June, 1935 


10-11 Canadian Gas Association, 
annual convention, Quebec, 
George W. Allen, Secre- 
tary, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. 











Appointed to A. G. A. Fellowship 
at W, Va. University 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Robert I. Snyder to 
the Natural Gas Fellowship at thé Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. Mr. Snyder 
graduated in mechanical engineering at 
the University of Michigan in 1932. His 
practical *experience includes seven 
months with the Childers Drilling and 
Producing Company near Farmington, 
New Mexico, on oil and gas well drill- 
ing .operations and a summer’s employ- 
ment with the Wayne County Road 
Commission near Detroit, Michigan. 

Since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Mr. Snyder has 
been employed ten months with the 
Johns Manville Home .Insulation Con- 
tractor in Detroit and, in addition, has 
worked ten months in the research de- 
partment of the American Gas Associa- 
tion Testing Laboratory in Cleveland, 
Ohio. At the present time he is em- 
ployed in the industriat—gas research 
section of the A. G. A. Testing Labora- 
tory. > 

Mr. Snyder is the son of A. I. Snyder, 
engineer of the Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., who is a promi- 
nent member of the gas fraternity. 


acnistinsonatllapesities 
Safety Record 


Employees of the Elizabeth Street 
Shop of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York have the distinction of 
establishing a safety record of seven 
years’ continuous operation without an 
accident involving loss of time from 
work, 

This department, with an average of 
150 employees, holds the safety record 
of the Consolidated Gas Company. It 
has in its possession a bronze plaque, 
with suitably engraved bars for each 
year of operation without accident. The 
Ravenswood gas manufacturing plant, 
in Long Island City, is second to the 
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Accurate in Measurement. 
Economical in Service. 


STANDARDIZE 


SPRAGUE 
CAST IRON Co METERS 


REGULATORS 


low, medium, and high pressures 





THE SPRAGUE METER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


for 











Gas Stops 


of True Quality 
..-by KITSON 


All Types 
All Sizes 


GROUND KEY GAS STOPS 
of Standard, Extra, Special or 
Heavy Service Types—with Flat 
Heads, Square Heads, Lock 
Wings, Lever Handles, etc.—all 
Brass Stops or Iron Body 
Stops with Brass Plugs—they’re 
all made by Kitson (and have 
been for years). 

You take no chances when you 
purchase Kitson Products, for 
they’re “guaranteed” as to 
oa and WORKMAN. 





G-101 Flat Head 
“Special” 





“Insist upon the old 
reliable name, KITSON.” 


Literature and Prices on request. 


KITSON CO. 


G-115 Lock Wing 
“Special” 











WE USE CHACE 
THERMOSTATIC 
BIMETAL 


IN MANY OF OUR 


CONTROLS 






ChaceThermostatic Bimetal 
is the active element used 
to provide various pro- 
tective features in auto- 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
control the temperature in 
REGULATOR COMPANY 







































































Elizabeth Street Shop, with a total of 
five years without accident. 

The Safety Bureau announced that 
the Elizabeth Street Shop had worked, 
in the seven-year period, a total of 
2,317,000 man-hours without a lost-time 
accident. This is the equivalent of one 
man working eight hours a day, five 
days a week, for 1,109 years and 156 
days. 

The seven-year record of the Eliza- 
beth Street Shop is believed to be with- 
out precedent in the utility industry. 

ERLE” Ace 


Enlarging Natural Gas Absorption 
Plant 


Construction is well under way on 
what is to be the largest natural gaso- 
line absorption plant in the Lone Star 
system in Texas. 

When completed the Brooks Plant, 
Breckenridge, Texas, will be one of 
the largest natural gasoline absorption 
plants in Texas and the largest oper- 
ated by Lone Star Gasoline Co. 

It is to have 23 compressor units, 
three auxiliary power engines, and is 
to provide permanent employment for 
additional men. 

Total daily capacity of the plant is 
being increased from 10 million to 16 
million cubic feet of gas and 30,000 
gallons of gasoline. 

Men, instead of machines, are being 
used for ditching and excavating so that 
a greater number of persons might be 
employed, it thas been explained by 
Lone Star officials. Two carloads of 
cement, eight carloads of gravel, 100 
pounds of dynamite, two tons of car- 
bide, a half ton of welding rods and 
large quantities of other supplies have 

necessary on. the construction 





~. Protect Your 
_ Industrial Installations. 


~The 
_ “LOW. WATER GAS 
CUT-OFF” 


3%” 
1’ 
1%" 
1%” 
2° 
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3 3” 
314” 
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P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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More than five miles of 8-inch and 
16-inch pipe lines, 23,000 feet, already 
have been used. 

Installation of six large compressor 
engines and construction of a building 


in which to house them has been super- 
vised by S. W. Taft of Eastland, con- 
struction engineer for the system’s com- 
pressor department, 
———+4—_—_- 
To Build Gas Line 
The Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, 


Texas, is arranging to build a 75-mile 
natural gas pipe line from Anderson 
county, Texas, to connect with its main 
line near Waco. The pipe will be twelve 
inches and the line will cost about 
$900,000. It will be in service early in 
December. 
+ 


Empire G. & E. Begins Natural 
Gas Service 


The Empire Gas and Electric Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., began serving natural 
gas to its customers in Lyons, N. Y., on 
August 29. 

- te 


Gas Revenues Continue Gains 


For the five months ending May 31 
manufactured and natural gas revenues 
aggregated $326,326,400, an increase of 
3.1 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1933; it was announced by 
Paul Ryan, Chief Statistican of the 
American Gas Association. Revenues 
from domestic customers were prac- 
tically unchanged. Revenues from in- 
dustrial and commercial users however 
increased more than 15 per cent over 
the first five months of 1933. 


For the month of May 1934 manu- 
factured and natural gas revenues ag- 
gregated $56,483,100, as compared with 
$55,420,200 in May 1933, an increase of 
1.9 per cent. 


Revenues from gas sales to indus- 
trial-commercial users registered a pro- 
nounced upturn, aggregating $15,162,- 
400 in May, an increase of nearly 17 
per cent over the same month a year 
ago. 

Revenues from sales for domestic 
uses, such as, cooking, water-heating, 
refrigeration, etc. were still 2.6 per cent 
below May 1933. 


Manufactured gas industry revenues 
in May totalled $32,312,900, practically 
the same as for the corresponding 
month a year ago. Revenues from in- 
dustrial and commercial users of manu- 
factured gas gained 5.6 per cent. Rev- 
enues from domestic uses were down 
18 per cent. 

A somewhat similar situation was re- 
flected in the reports of the natural 
gas companies. Total revenues in May 
amounted to $24,170,200, a gain of 3.9 
per cent over a year ago. Revenues 
from industrial uses aggregated $7,632,- 
100, representing an increase of nearly 
35 per cent. Revenues from domestic 
users of natural gas however registered 
a-loss of .6.3_per.cent. 
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Personals 


Walter C. Beckjord, formerly Vice- 
President and General Manager of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., has been 
elected Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp. 

Mr. Beckjord was graduated in 1909 
from the University of Minnesota, hav- 
ing worked during summer vacations as 
cadet engineer for the St. Paul Gas 








Light Co. After graduation he became 
construction engineer for the St. Paul 
utility, and left in 1916 to become assist- 
ant engineer for the American Light & 
Traction Co. In 1922 he was elected 
Vice-President and chief engineer of 
the latter company. He became Vice- 
President and general manager of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. in 1929, 
resigning late last month to accept the 
Columbia position. 

In addition to Mr. Beckjord, the fol- 
lowing executive officers were elected 
as directors: Edward Reynolds, Jr.; Exec- 
utive Vice-President of Columbia; C. L 
Weaver, Vice-President of Columbia, 
and President of the Columbia Engi- 
neering Corp. and the subsidiaries of 
the Columbia System operated from the 
Columbus office; and Frank M. Tait, 
President of the Dayton Power and 
Light Co. 


Mr. E. M. Farnsworth, Jr., has been 
elected Vice-President of Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co. 

Mr. Farnsworth has been President 
of the Old Colony Gas Co., of Brain- 
tree, Mass., since 1929, having pre- 
viously held the position of Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer. His experience in 
the gas field began in 1917 when the 
reorganization of the Old Colony Gas 
Co. took place. He is a graduate of 
Harvard, receiving his engineering de- 
gree in 1907. 


James A. Cook, for nine years gen- 
eral superintendent of the Lynn Gas & 
Electric Co. Lynn, Mass., has been 
appointed general manager, succeeding 
the late Charles R. Prichard. 
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60 BCE RING BURNERS PRODUCE 
HIGH FLAME TEMPERATURE 





Johnson Ring Burners are equipped with the 
famous Johnson Patented Direct Jet Regulator 
which makes an absolute gas adjustment and 
delivers the gas into the burners under greater 
jet velocity. This, combined with the special 
Venturi Tubes and air adjustment, produce a 
high flame temperature. 60 BCE Ring Burn- 
ers are made up of three independent burners 
which may be used singly, in pairs, or in triple. 
Write for full details. 
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METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES - Pee: Sze OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 
GLADLY SENT 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
























The 


Outstanding 
Gas Purifying 
Material » » » 





Purifies much more gas 
than the same quantity of 
any other purifying ma- 
terial, while it also effects 
the purification in much 
shorter time. 


Write for 
interesting 


booklet 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 Front St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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Wilmer K. Allebach has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Camden 
Coke plant of the Public Service Gas 
& Electric Co., Newark, N. J. He has 
been with the coke plant since December, 
1914, having started as a draftsman. 


Percy H. Winch was appointed 
assistant superintendent at same time. 
Mr. Winch started in the gas distribu- 
tion department, Hudson Division, in 
1923. Later he was assigned to the 
West End Gas Works, Jersey City, then 
the Harrison Gas Works, and in 1932 
was transferred to the Camden Coke 
plant. 


Malcolm M. Graham, Assistant Treas- 
urer of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York, on September 12th cele- 


brated his fiftieth anniversary with the 


Company and its affiliated and prede- 
cessor companies. He was employed as 
an office boy by the Equitable Gas 
Light Company on September 12, 1884. 


He is the first officer of the Consolli- 
dated Gas Company to achieve a fifty- 
year service record. 


Mr. Graham was the guest of honor 
at a dinner at the University Club 
given by his business associates in the 
Consolidated Gas Company and its af- 
filiated companies. President Geo. B. 
Cortelyou acted as toastmaster. 

Lighting was the chief use of gas 
when Mr. Graham entered the gas busi- 
ness. He was soon promoted to other 
positions, such as ledger clerk, applica- 
tion clerk and cashier. In 1898 he was 
made assistant secretary of the New 
Amsterdam Gas Company, which was 
formed to consolidate the Equitable Com- 
pany and the New York and East River 
Gas Company. 

On March 4, 1924, Mr. Graham was 
appointed Assistant Treasurer of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York. At present he is also Assistant 
Treasurer of the Astoria Light, Heat 
and Power Company, and Assistant 
Treasurer of the Standard Gas Light 
Company of the City of New York. 

Mr. Graham was born in Flushing, 
Long Island, on February 5, 1867, and 
has lived there all his life. He attended 
Flushing Institute. During. his business 
career he has worked for only two con- 
cerns. On September 1, 1883, he started 
to work as office boy to the traffic man- 
ager of the West Shore Railroad, and 
a year later he joined the gas com- 
pany. 

On the morning of Mr. Graham’s an- 
niversary, the officers of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company assembled in Presi- 
dent Cortelyou’s office to extend their 
Official greetings to him and to con- 
gratulate him upon his long and event- 
ful business career. 

Howard B. Hall, new-business man- 
ager and secretary of the Old Colony 
Gas Co. East Braintree, Mass., has 
been appointed President of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Hall, a graduate of Northeastern 
University, came with the Old Colony 
company in 1914 as an employee of the 
accounting department. 


Mr. J. T. Self has been appointed 
manager of the Montgomery Gas Co., 
Montgomery, W. Va., succeeding B. F. 
Rinehart. Mr. Self will have charge 
of the company operations in and 
around Montgomery. 





Obituary 








EDWARD J. BRADY 


Edward J. Brady, manager of the 
U. G. I’s Physical Laboratory, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was drowned on September 
8th in the Morro Castle disaster. He 
was 54 years of age. 


Twenty five years ago Mr. Brady joined 
the U. G. I. Company as Laboratory 
Assistant under the guidance of the late 
Charles O. Bond. 


Over the years, the “Laboratory” be- 
came truly his “length and shadow.” To 
each problem he gave the same intensive 
thought. 


_ A year under his patient and able train- 
ing was the equivalent of a graduate 
course in pure and applied physics. 


E. J. Brady was a true scientist but 
with it he never overlooked the Com- 
pany’s business. 


It was because he had the ability to 
combine his academic thinking with prac- 
tical industrial problems that he served 
his Company so well. He invented and 
designed the “Brady B.t. u. Indicator,” a 
device that has been sold by the U. G. I. 
Company to gas plants throughout the 
world. The Gas Industry recognized his 
contribution by presenting him with the 
Beal gold medal in 1919. The methods 
used by the laboratory in testing gas oils 
and high temperature refractories were 
his. In fact, there were scores of valu- 
able kinks and improvements that could 
be added to his credit. 


He was a member of a dozen technical 
and engineering societies and kept well 
informed of their activities. Perhaps the 
Physics Club of Philadelphia was _ his 
favorite. He knew the members of this 
organization intimately and enjoyed their 
respect. 


He is survived by his wife and daugh- 


ter, who were also on board, the Morro 
Castle. 





WILLIAM J. WELSH 


Mr. William J. Welsh, President of 
the New York and Richmond Gas Com- 
pany, the Staten Island Savings Bank, 
and the Society of Gas Lighting, died at 
his home, 104 Duncan Road, Grymes Hill, 
Staten Island, on Saturday, September 
8th after four days’ illness. The cause 
of death was a heart condition known to 
medical science as conorary embolism. 
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William J. Welsh 


Mr. Welsh, who was widely known in 
gas company and banking circles through- 
out the United States, was born on Janu- 
ary 26, 1875 in Clifton, Staten Island. He 
had lived on Staten Island all his life. 
He received his education at Public 
School 14 at Stapleton and at Cooper 
Union, Institute in Manhattan, where he 
took a course offered by the American 
Gas Light Association. At the age of 15 
he became a mechanic in the Gas Com- 
pany of which his father, William Sr. 
was general superintendent. Mr. Welsh’s 
oldest son, Joseph J., now Superinten- 
dent of Production in the Plant of the 
New York and Richmond Gas Company, 
representing the third generation of the 
Welsh family to be associated with the 
Gas Industry on Staten Island. 

Through a series of rapid promotions, 
in 1901 Mr. Welsh was placed in charge 
of the use of gas for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes. In 1903 he was pro- 
moted to General Superintendent, suc- 
ceeding his father, who retired. In 1903 
Mr. Welsh was made Vice President and 
in 1912 elected President of ¥ 
From 1929 until his death Mr. Welsh 
was Treasurer of the American Gas As- 
sociation. He was the first two-term 
President of the Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association, serving in that capa- 
city in 1929 and 1930. 





RICHARD T. HIGGINS 


Richard T. Higgins, chairman of the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Commission 
since its establishment 23 years ago, died 
Sept. 16. He was 68 years old. 

Mr. Higgins was elected president of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners last year. 

Mr. Higgins was twice married. His 
first wife, Marguerite Bryan, of Win- 
sted, died-‘in 1920, and Mr. Higgins 
moved to Hartford. July 3, 1923, he mar- 
ried Margaret J. Noonan, of Hartford, 
who survives. 
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BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 
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TRADE NEWS 








Wants So. American Agency 


Mr. Leon de Grand Pré, formerly a 
partner in the firm of T. C. de Grand 
Pré & Brother, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives of Argentine, is expected to 
arrive in New York soon from Buenos 
Aires. 

Mr. de Grand Pré is interested in 
obtaining American representations of 


‘popular priced stoves and plates for 


ry s, mantles and also in all 
products for propane gas, for South 
America and other continents and can 
be reached care of the JOURNAL office 


preienn” Renan 


U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. Ap- 
point Manager for St. Louis 
District 


H. A. Everlien, Sales Manager, Me- 


chanical Goods Division, U. S. Rubber 


Products, Inc., today announced the 
appointment of H. S. McPherson as 
Manager of Mechanical Sales in the St. 
Louis District. Mr. McPherson, who 
has been with the company for over 
fifteen years, was formerly in charge 
of Mechanical Sales in the Boston Dis- 
trict. Prior to that he held important 
posts in the Export Department in 
Australia, South America and the Far 
East. 

W. G. Mueller, who has enjoyed for 
more than twenty-five years an interest- 
ing and successful record as a salesman 


-with the company, largely in the Con- 


necticut territory, has been promoted to 
be manager of Mechanical Sales, Boston 
Branch of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc 


PORE: NS” Wee 


“West’s Gas” Midsummer 
Competition 


West Gas Imrovement Company, 424 
Madison Avenue, New York--City, now 
announce the adjudicator’s awards in 
their midsummer competition. 

The awards are as follows: 


Groups 1—“Coke” 
First Prize—J. F. Lord, Darlington 
England. 
Second Prize—F. M. H. Taylor, Lon- 
don, England. 


Group 2—“Technical Control” 


First Prize—T. B. Glover, Buenos 
Aires, South America. 


Second Prize—A. McDonald, Mother- 
well, Scotland. 


Group 3—“Industrial Gas” 


First Prize—J. E. White, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England; W. Hind, Coventry, 
England. 


Group 4—“Gas in the Home” 
First Prize—F. C. K. Crockett, Tor- 
onto, Canada. 
Second Prize—Mrs. Eileen Murphy, 
London, England. 


Group 5—“Tar” 

First Prize—R. S. Andrews, West 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Second Prize—A. T. Brown, Sydney, 
Australia. 

The first prize in each group is 20 
guineas (approximately $105) and the 
second prize is 10 guineas (approxi- 
mately $52). 

The Competition number of “West’s 
Gas,” which will be published shortly, 
will contain all the prize-winning ar- 
ticles and also the Adjudicator’s Report 
on all the entries received. Papers re- 
ceiving Honorable Mention will be re- 
served for future publication in “West’s 
Gas,” the monthly publication of West’s 
Gas Improvement Company. 


piaciimpniall aiiiatiper 
Crane Promotes Mork 


On September 1 Crane Co. announced 
the transfer of Mr. P. R. Mork from 
New York to the general office in Chi- 
cago, where he will serve as Vice-Presi- 
Mr. Mork, who 
was Vice-President in charge of the 
New York territory, enjoys a wide ac- 
throughout the industry, 
having served as manager of the Minne- 
apolis and Duluth branches before go- 
ing to New York in 1927. In his new 
position he will assume the duties of 
Vice-President H. W. Seymour, who 
is on leave of absence due to ill health. 

Mr. P. R. Berryman, formerly Vice- 
President of the Trenton Potteries, has 
succeeded Mr. Mork as manager of 
the New York branch and associate 
branches of Crane Co. in the metro- 
politan area. 


dent in charge of sales. 
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Welding Clinic Planned 


Completion of plans for the holding 
of a four-day welding clinic in New 
Orleans starting October 24 has just 
been announced by The Linde Air 
Products Company, distributor of ma- 
terials and equipment for oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting. 

This will be the fourth large clinic 
of this type sponsored by this company 
this year, the others having been held 
at Birmingham, Alabama; Houston, 
Texas, and Cleveland, Ohio. The great 
success and popularity of these previous 
clinics led to the formation of the pres- 
ent plans, and no efforts are being 
spared to make the forthcoming clinic 
even better in every respect than its 
predecessors. 

The purpose of this type of general 
clinic is to pass on to those interested 
in oxy-acetylene welding and cutting 
information on new developments in the 
industry; to assist those who have weld- 
ing and cutting problems; to demon- 
strate and give instruction on new and 
old applications of the. oxy-acetylene 
process; to afford a chance for discus- 
sion and interchange of ideas among 
those attending. 

The New Orleans clinic will be held 
at the Isaac Delgado Central Trades 
School, the officials of which are offer- 
ing all the facilities of the school to 
take care of the large attendance ex- 
pected from Louisiana and surrounding 
states. 

wack sch See 


Devlin Company Licensed to 
Manufacture Patented Gas Stove 


The Devlin Manufacturing Company, 
Burlington, New Jersey, announces that 
they are exclusively licensed in the 
United States to manufacture a pat- 
ented gas. stove manifeid,-made of 
specially rolled pipe. 

This special section pipe is built up 
on two sides to prevent cracking when 
tapped and to allow it to be threaded 
deep enough to insure a secure, leak-proof 
connection. 

This news will be of special interest 

to manufacturers of gas stoves in view 
of the difficulty experienced in the past 
in tapping manifolds. 
_ The Thomas Devlin Manufacturing 
Company are manufacturers of a com- 
plete line of Devlin fittings and fretz 
nipples. 
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JOHN S. UNGER 


GAS ENGINEER 
S in Ammonia Recovery 
and Manufacture of Ammonia Products 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 
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SPECIFY GPM FOR: 


HIGH ACTIVITY 
LARGE CAPACITY 
QUICK REVIVIFICATION 


SMOOTH PLANT PERFORMANCE THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 
Street Mains 











Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 
not slip.. Gis cannot pass.. 


Gas Purifying Materials Colne. 


_ Foot of flalsey St Branch Yard 
Long Island City NY. Providence £1. 





Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
————— 523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
































“STEAM IS NOT AN EQUIVALENT FOR INERT GAS” 


Harrison Purging Machines meet one of the fundamental 
requirements outlined by the A. G. A. in a recently pub- 
ee eee avers eee Gees, wee: “An 
adequate supply inert gas. report further say 
“Steam is not an alent for inert gas.” The atti caleude 
evidenced was clearly that now imert gas units are 

available, all works pment flammable gas should be 
purged when removed from service. rite for Bulletin 100-B12. 
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A big, handy 
manual 


answering hun- 
dreds of questions 
on gas production 
and — 


GAS 
ENGINEERS’ 
HANDBOOK 


Prepared by 
Gas Engineers’ Handbook Committee of The Pacific Coast 
‘Gas Association. 
Reviewed by tlie 


Technical Section of the American Gas Association, and 
Endorsed by the 
Executive Board of-the American Gas Association. 
pages, 6x9, with many. illustrations, charts and tables. 





































Te comprehensive, up-to-date and authoritative manual 
gives the gas engineer a reference tool comparable to 
the standard thanks ie other fields of engineering. Now 
one volume are brought together a great many of the 
ee and formulas which the gas engineer uses most 
ently in his work. Every phase of the field is covered 
pcan fo fundamental mathematics; properties of materials, 
liquids, and gases; heat and combustion ;: production; test- 
one measurement; transmission and distribution; and 
tion, both industrial and domestic. Draws on latest 
sources. Includes new material on long transmission lines, 
design of distribution systems, production and utilization of 
natural gas, “liquid gases,” etc. Endorsed by the Executive 
Board of the American Gas Association as a “valuable 
reference book for gas engineers.” 


Section Headings 


1 MATHEMATICAL AND CONVERSION TABLES AND GRAPHS 
PRO’ OF F ELEMEN TS, COMMON SUBSTANCES, AND 





. NEE) ING MATERI 

3. [ES OF CARES AIR, STEAM, AND WATER 
a. YD COMBUSTION 

5. ON OF GA 

$ YD MEASUREMENT 

> vS SION AND TON 

8. ATION OF GAS 

Order from 
Pak A sag ning New York 
Send me the Gas k for 10 days’ examination subject to 


* Handboo 
or return. Within 10 days of receipt I will send $7.50, plus a 
-eents for postage and » or return the book postpaid. (We 


" Sy postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only) 
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LAVING OXIDE == 


The Sponge “THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


== AVINO SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 




















ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
Contractors for of All Kinds 
Complete of Gas 
Gas Works Apparatus 
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INVITATION TO MEMBERS OF THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Make your trip complete . .. . Visit 





NEW YORK CITY and stop at the 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Avenue, 49th to 50th Streets 


800 Outside Rooms 
With Bath, Shower, 


Radio 
| SINGLE This is the time of year when New York is at its gayest! 
from $2.50 The Great White Way is ablaze with lights, The theatrical 
world has scored hit after hit. The proudest names in 
DOUBLE opera are singing at the Metropolitan. The shops are 
from $3.50 crowded with temptations. 


Dine and Dance here 


every evening in the 
city’s smartest restaurant 


CASINO 
MONTCLAIR 


Featuring a famous 
orchestra and stars of 
the entertainment world 


And when you come to New York, enjoy the satisfaction 
of living in the smart center of town at the Hotel 
Montclair. 
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The Montclair is modern, attractive, comfortable. It 
is convenient to all railroad terminals, to the fashionable 
shops, to the theatres and to Radio City. And the service 
is in the finest traditions of the Continent. 
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Cast iron pipe with gas-tight 


mechanical joints meets reem- 
ployment conditions perfectly. 
requiring no skilled labor and 
no tool except a ratchet wrench. 


Several mechanical joints are 
made by C.1.P.R.A. members. 
_ They differ in design but derive 
“from the same basic principle. 

All are gas-tight in service. 


Note the ease and simplicity 
of installation. Adjust follower- 
ring and gasket, tighten a few 
bolts and the job is done. 
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For further data, write to 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thos. F.Wolfe, Re- 
search Engineer, 309 Peoples 
Gas Building, Chicago, Hlinois. 





